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NOTES FROM ITALY. 


NUMBER LXXX. 


NAPLES TO MESSINA. 


Naptes, Dec. 12, 1851. 


Morning came, and a delightful one it was, when 
our little company, organized the previous evening, 
and consisting of ove Frenchman, one Swede, one 
North Carolinian, one Missourian and one Wolverine, 
entered a carriage, and were driven off towards Vesu- 
vius, Which is only some seven or eight mil-s distant, 
ina direct line, lifting itself up with a nobleness of 
outline, which makes it appear much nearer. At Por- 
tici, which isonly four miles from Naples, we found 
ourselves brought up at the end of our carriage way, 
and here a scene ensued. Horses, ponies, mules, jack- 
asses, and donkeys enough to transport a regiment, 
were at our service at once for the next four miles, 
which lie up the mountain’s side by a gradual ascent, 
to the foot of the great cone, which towers far away 
towards heaven, and only one dollar for each was de- 
manded. Atthe same time we were beset by half a 
score of staff-men, with whole armtuls of huge sticks, 
to serve for Walking-lelps up and down the mountain 
Having furnished ourselves with all the horses, muies, 
jackasses, donkeys, staves, &c., that we needed, from 
this army of hungry claimants upon our patronage, 
We set out upon the second stage of our journey, fol- 
lowed by a whole troop of victuallers, assis.ants and 
general hangers on. Portici is directly at the heed of 
the bay, and is located directly over Herculaneum, 
which was entombed by the same eruption which buri- 
ed Pompeii, and our way lay over beds of lava, hills 
of scorize, and little mouatains of ashes, which had 
been beleLed out from the bowels of the earth. The 
lava is solid rock, which ran down the mountain side, 
in a molten state, in some instances quite to the sea, 
and in othersits density and cohesion was so great, 
that it stopped half way, forming quite a precipice at 
its lower extremity. One such I observed, which a lit- 
tle more flnidity would have seut rushing right over 
the village of Portici intothe sea. The scoriz are not 
exacily cinders, but like those clumps, (the name of 
which { forget,) which are thrown outof ablacksmith’s 
forge, very hard, full of porosity, and hideously crag- 
gy, of every conceivable shape, and of all sizes short 
of massive rock, though they are mostly quite small, 
and piled up from twenty to fifty or sixty or more feet 
de p. For atleast a mile, our way lay over them.— 
The ashes somewhat resemble black sand, both in ap- 
pearance and geueral properties, that is, mineral pro- 
petties. There is alittle mountain, perhaps two hun- 
dred feet high, composed of them, which we had to 
ascend on our way, and on which is perched a monas- 


ascent would form an angle of about sixty degrees with 
the horizon, but I had no means at hand of determining 
that point. The surface was covered with ashes trom 
half a foot to afoot in depth, underlaid by a hard, 
smooth, stippery substance, which I took to be lava. 
The difficulty of the task before us then, may well be 
conceived. How long do you suppose it would take 
to reach the top, admitting that a man only slipped 
backwards two steps as often as he advanced ove for- 
ward, and supposing the angular ascent to be twelve 
hundred feet? Sometimes it was as bad as that, and 
sometimes we onlyslipped back one step in advaucing 
two; that was good traveling. 

Among the little army about us was a whole plat- 
form of “aiders and abettors,” that is, men provided 
with straps, and in readiness to harness themselves in 
and drag us up for a price. They swarmed avound me 
like bees, at the very commencement of the ascent, 
but I bid them begone, and had as much as I couid do 
to drive them away. It would be apretty story to teil, 
thought I, that these men can climb this mountain and 
drag me aiter them, and I could not climb it with no 
burden at all. And so I toiled on, and toiled on, 
looking up at every step to see if thedistance was not 
diminishing, and downwards to see if it was not in- 
creasing, until at Jast I owned up, took hold of the 
strap, and was literally dragged the most of the way 
up, by asingle man. The most I had to do wasto 
step one foot before the other, and yet the faithful 
creature flinched not for a moment, but slowly and 
steadily placed one foot before the other, inclining his 
body forward so as to make a very sharp angle with 
the line of asceut, iu order to preserve the centre of 
gravity and keep everything right. How it was done 
is a mystery tome. There was very little slipping, and 
no sign of weariness. I bade him stop once or twice 
to give me an opportunity to quench my thirst with the 
snow, through the region uf which we passed, though 
it Was summer below. = 
Arriving at the top, the rim of the crater rose up be- 
fore us, and as it was elevated considerably above us 
still, it presented the general appearance of a huge coal 
pit,the smoke of whose smothered fires forces itself 
through at every aperture, the top being concealed by 
the smoke. Following our guide, we were conducted 
to the edge of it at a point where we were en- 
veloped in asulphureous and suffocating vapor, which 
issued from the depths within, but he led us along the 
disma: brink, the outside of which was steeper down 
the mouutain side than the place where we ascended, 





tery. 

Arriving at the base of the great ascent, each mann- 
ed with a staff almost like a “weaver’s bexm,” we com- 
menced toiling our way up. I should think the lineo 





and the inside of which descended into the erater still 
more perpendicularly, until he brought us to a point at 
the winaward, and here the entire abyss opened upon 
our view, a spectacle like nuthing | had ever seen be- 
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fore, and one upon which J gazed in silent and breath- 
less admiration. Its terriffic walls, which rose much 
higher on the opposite side, exhibited all the different 
hues which the different combinations of sulphur are 
capable of imparting, and everywhere around us was 
to be seen pure “flowers of sulphur,” exhibiting the 
most perfect crystallization, 

The descent into it was the next great achievement 
before us. This, however, ws not difficult, although 
to get hack was about as hard work as to climb the 
mountain. We descended, someof us, several hundred 
feet amid columns of curling smoke, which was ocea- 
sionally brought, by the eddying currents of air, with 
suffocating effect, upon us. 

The form of the crater is an inverted cone, or to 
compare great things with small, it resembles, in shape, 
acommon tin funnel, embracing both the top part and 
the neck, and is stated to be two thousand feet deep, 
and three miles around both the old crater and the 
new, the former being separeted from this by a wall 
which comes to a point at the top. 

Having effected our ascent from the crater, one of 
our victualers proposed to cook some eggs for us by 
the fires of Vesuvius, which he did at one of the aper- 
tures where smoke issued. 

Following our guide we ascended along the edge of 
crater, around to its highest part, being necessitated to 
brace ourselves with our huge canes, to keep from 
being blown in by the wind, which blew with great 
violence. The view from the highest point into both 
craters on .he one hand, and npon the immense plain, 
which sweeps around the base of the mountain, spotted 
all over with villages, ov the other, was awfully sub- 
blime. 

Our descent furnished rare sport for us, the ashes 
being just deep enough to hold us back, and keep us 
from sliding too fast. 

Respectfully, 
Warren IsHam. 





NOTES FROM SICILY. 





NUMBER LXXXI. 
SICILY, ITS PEOPLE. PRODUCTS, &c. 


Messina, Sicily, Dec. 14th, 1851. 

One of the pre-requisites te my leaving Naples was 
to appear before the police to be catechised as to my 
profession, &c., and when I told the man I was an edi- 
tor, it manifestly enhanced his iaeas of my conse- 
quence very materially, for he bowed very graciously, 
and said some very pretty things. Another was to pay 
asnug fee for my health certificate, without seeing the 
health officer at all, and all this after having spent a 
whole day in feeing different officers. 

And then twenty-four dollars were demanded for my 
passage from Naples to Malta, which is just about the 
distance from Detroit to Buffalo; or the half of it. from 
Naples to this place, which is half way, asum ($24,) 
which would be deemed quite a little fortune by a pea- 
sant here, as it would give him possession of a don- 


key. 

But this is not the only difference between steam- 
boat traveling here and with us. The boats are detain- 
ed about twelve hours at every port where they stop, 
partly from police or municipal incumbrances or an- 
noyances, and partly from dilatory, lounging habits. 
There are five places where the boat is thus detained 
between Marseilles and Malta. And then they only go 
at the rate of about eight miles an hour when they do 
ran, and to cap the climax, it is no uncommon thing 
for them to refuse to venture out of port if the weather 
is a little rough. Just asI was about taking my bag- 

e to the boat at Leghorn, I was ordered back to the 
otel because white caps ——— outside the harbor; 
the boat being a Genoese. Great navigators, these.— 
Why it is almost enough to make the ashes of the great 
Columbus stir in their resting piace. 
Leaving Naples at 3p. m., we passed out of the bay 








between the promontory of Torento and the Jofty island 
of Capri, just as the sun was shedding its setting glo- 
ries upon the city, shelved upon the mountain side, 
which, with the range of villages, country seats, hills 
and mountains that sweep around the bay, presented 
ascene ot mellowed grandeur and beauty not often 
surpassed. 

Night soon closed in upon us, but it was not long 
before the moon lifted upon us the pale, but cheering 
light of her countenance, and we had a mild, calm 
and delightful night. Just after midnight I awoke, a- 
roused myself from my berth, and ascended tothe deck. 
when there rose up before me close at h-nd, what 
seemed Vesuvius itself, belching forth fire aud smoke 
from its top. I saw nothing around it buta dead level, 
and it seemed to be floating upon the sea, but a little 
way off. Upon inquiry | learned that it was the vol- 
canic mountain of Stromboli, upon the coast o! Sicily. 

Morning came; the sun arose in its softest splendor, 
and we were nearing the port of Messina, but between 
us and it was the world-renowned Strait which passes 
between Sylla and Charybdis, a dangerous rock upon 
the one hand, and a whirlpoo! upon the other, with on 
ly a narrow pass between, as represented by the an- 
cients. who seemed to regard it as almost a miracle to 
be able to avoid the one without being driven upon the 
other. How many figures of speech nave been drawn 
from this natural phenomenon by the pvet~ and ora- 
tors ot both ancient aud modern times, to enforce les- 
sons of caution in reference tothe moral and political 
dangers which lie thick around us, upon our right 
hana and our left?) What would our Fourth-of July 
orators do if deprived of this resource? But you may 
tell them, (unwelcome as may be the intelligence.) that 
Sylla and Charybdis, as watters stand at the present 
day, are very harmless things, aud can be passed with- 
out difficulty or danger. This is doubtless partly to 
he attributed to the fact, that there has been some 
change inthe position of the rocks, from the action of 
the waves, and partly to the fact that we are better 
seamen, and have better vessels than the ancients. 

This Strait. (separating Italy from Sicily,) is about 
two miles wide at the entrance, but soon expands to 
six or eight miles. On the one side, some six or eight 
miles from the entrance, is Messina, back of which 
rise mountains of precipitous rock, and on the other, 
Reggio, and in its rear tower the snow-capped moun- 
tains of Calabria,famed as the land of voleanves. of buf- 
faloes and of robbers. It is wonderful to see the simi- 
larity of appearances which characterizes the rocky 
heights upon each side of this Sirait, as though they 
had been riven asunder by some convulsion of nature, 
as I have no doubt they have been. 

Sicily is the largest island in the Mediterranean, be- 
ing about two hundred miles ] ng. by one hundred and 
thirty-five broad. It is naturally, perhaps, the most 
fertile spot in all Europe, was once the granary of 
Rome, and has always been a gem which has excited 
the cupidity of provinces, and not being large enough 
to maintain a separate independence, the consequence 
has been that it has often changed masters. 

It was originally settled, as history informs us, by a 
race of giants called Cyclops, whv were supplanted by 
the Sicari, from the coast of Spain, and these by the 
Siculi, from the coast of Italy, and then it was taken 
successively by the Grecians, the Pheenicians, the Car- 
thaginians, the Romans and the Saracens, which last 
made their descent upon it about the year 670, and 
kept possession for four hundred years. Hence the re- 
mains of aucient architecture upon it are very diversi- 
fied in character, as Grecian, Roman, Saracenic, &e. 
The Asiatic style is quite predominant in many parts 
of the Islard, to this day. 

Sicily forms, at present, a part of the kingdom of 
Naples, and so important a part, that the monarch is 
sometimes called ‘‘His Sicilian Majesty.” The people 
are ofthe general character with those upon the pe- 
ninsula, only still lazier and more worthless, the soil 
and climate being so congenial that they can live with 
very little work, and the consequence is, that they are 
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addicted to habits of idleness, to various vices, and 
geueral lounging. They will sing, and, fiddle aud 
da.ce in the street, or do anything else for a copper, 
and they vie with each other in telling stores, which 
they make up for the occasion, to excite merriment, 
and the nobility, in some parts of the island, seek no 
higher enjoyment than to listen to their tales and re- 
hearsals beneath the shade trees upon the public com 
mons, in the cities and villages. 


And in improvements they are away hack with the 
Saracens of the eighth century. As toroads, there are 
but three in all Sicily; oue from Messina to Catania 
aud Syracuse, one from thence to Palermo, and one 
fromm this place to Palermo. I have been told that 
these are all the carriage ways they have to show in 
the whole country, the rest being mere mule and don- 
key tracks. The land, though naturally so fertile, is 
badly tilled. The great dependence is upon the 
grape, the olive, oranges and femons, dates, figs, &e. 
The coast in many paces, as here, presents a rough 
appearance, but the interior spreads itself out into vast 
and fertile plains, hills and valleys, covered with 
vineyards, olive, orange and lemon groves, und pre- 
senting a delightful appearance. 

Mes-iua is a p easant, well-built place, situated un- 
der the ledge, and the ships of all nations are found in 
its harbor, treighting with wine, oil, oranges, lemons, 


Respectfully, Warren I[cuHam 
EN 1c : 





NUMBER LXXXII. 


THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE, ITS ELEMENTS 


AND CHARACTER, 


Catania, Dec. 17, ’51. 


In mv tour, not a few reflections have been forced 
upon my mind in reference to the philosophy of lan- 
guage in general, in view of the strange medley of 
eletnents, which forms the basis of every modern Jan 
guage of Europe, and particularly of the Italiau, 
which is the language of Sicily, andin fact may be 
said to have been born here 

The Greek, the Latin, and the Hebrew, so far as we 
know, are independent and original languages, con- 
structed and built up in ail their beauty and proportion 
frum no burrowed materials, but stamped with the im- 
press of theirown nationality. At least,l am not aware of 
any successful attempt being made to dissolve them 
into eements of foreign extraction. On the other 
hand, there is much toshow, that their sturdy roots 
sprang spontaneously from the soil of the respective 
countries, in Which they attsined such a perfection of 
youth and maturity; and I regard the two former as 
being prouder monuments to tue memory of ancient 
Greece and Rome, than all else that they have to siiow. 
The versatility and almost transparency of the former, 
and the majesty, grace, and exactness, and finish of the 
latter, have never been equalled, and can never be 
surpassed. How do the triumphs of the battle-field 
fade into insignificance by the side of such experi- 
ments as those! And their master-pieces of architec- 
tural skill, their exquisite touches of the brush and of 
the chisel, which almost make the marble and the 
canvass live—what are they all, compared to the 
beautiful drapery they have wrought out, with which 
to clothe human thought, and serve asa vehicle of 
communication from mind to mind? 


And what a contrast toall this do the modern lan- 
guages of Europe present! Where is there one among 
them all,so original, and so perfect? Nay, where is 
there one that is not made up of elements borrowed 
from different sources; insomuch, that to muster it, one 
has little more to do, than to familiarize himself with 
the previously existing languages, from which it has 
been drawn? Why, it is almost as though the differ 





their natural affinities, they had for ned a sort of new 
chemical compound. No, no, there is no such conge- 
niality, their elements were discordant and repellant 
of each other the rather, and were absolutely forced 
into their existing unnatural relationship. This has 
resulted from the breaking up and commingling of 
nations amid the desolations of war 

But as no nation of Europe has been so often over- 
whelmed with foreign invasions, and hasso quietly 
resigned itself to its dominions as Italy, so none 
amorg the languages of Europe, are so pre eminent 
forthe diversity, and heterogeneousness of the ele- 
ments which enter into itscomposition. It is true, 
that a corrupt Latin constitutes a considerable feature 
in it, but by no means so prominent aone as the 
Italians, in their pride, or rather vanity, would make 
us believe. 

Thetruth is, that during the stagnant era which 
succeeded the breaking upofthe Roman power, they 
had no National language at all, for they had no liter- 
ature, no writer of sufficient calibre to form one, and 
as a consequence, provincial diaiects prevailed among 
all classes of the people, to such an extent, that those 
of one section, or district, could scarcely communicate 
t emselves intelligibly with those of another, and to 
this day, it is so among the lower classes; those of 
one district can neither understand those of another, 
nor those of their own who speak what is called pure 
Italian. 

It is wonderful how this tendency to provincialisms 
developes itself, where there is not a counteracting in- 
fluence constantly at work The laboring classes, all 
over Europe, are uotonly beyond the reach of the in- 
fluences of a common literature, but below tke conser- 
vutive influence of ‘their superiors,” in this, as in 
«ther respects. And as a consequence, there is such a 
diversity of “tongues” among them, that enough of 
them could be congregated in any single nation to make 
a perfect Babel And why isit not so in our own 
country, which, geographically, is far more favorable 
tosuch a result, than any country in Europe? Plain! 
because the humblest of our people are within urs | 
of the influence of acommon literature, and of thecon- 
servative influence of those abovethem. That is the 
key to the whole mystery. 

As I said, these low provincialisms prevailed, not 
only among the lower classes, but to a great extent, 
among all classes, throughout Italy, during the long 
reign of intellectual apathy, which succeeded the 
breaking up of the Roman power. If the laboring 
classes were too low to be beneficially effected by the 
influences from above, the upper classes were not so 
high as to be above infectiou from the influences from 
below. : 

And thus matters stood, until the stagnant pool was 
stirred, and agitated, and lashed into fury by the vio- 
lent contests between the church of Rome an! the Em- 
perors of Constantinople, which originated with the 
ambitious Hildebrand, and was kept up by his suc- 
cessors, in a desperate struggle for supremacy, and 
which brought out writers, who, though not of the 
highest order, were nevertheless sufficiently powerful 
to make an impression upon the national mind, which 
was easily aroused upon so sensitive a subject. Seiz- 
ing upon the discordant materials which lay at their 
hands, they forced them into juxtaposition, and thus 
formed a common language for the occasion, such as 
all would, with little effort, make themselves acquaint- 
ed with, and understand. It was a matter of necessi- 
ty, their hands were tied, and they were powerless, 
without some vehicle of thought by which they could 
operate upon the generat miwd. 

Such appears to have been the true origin of the 
Italian language, such asit is. And of the writers 
which signalized themselves in the contest which gave 
it birth, the most prominent were Sicilian. But soon 
Dante appeared upon the stage, whose superior genius 
modified, elevated and sanctified it. 





ent languages had been shaken up together, until, by 


The character of the language of course corresponds 
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in its prominent features, with the character of the 
people, and especia'ly, in its moral adaptations. The 
character of the people was insipid, and s0_is the Jan- 
guage. The character of the people was destitute of 
honest. truth, and so is the language, admitting of a 
preat variety of interpretatious to suit the occasion,— 
The characier of the peopie was effeminate, and so is 
the language; the character of the people was licen- 
tious, and so is the language. This last is a promi- 
pent characteristic of the languages, and so insidiously 
pervades it, that the most polluting sentiments may be 
clothed ina garb, which will disarm modesty of its 
blushes, while at the same time. it is sapping the very 
foundations of the citadel of virtue. It is better adapt- 
ed to the soft breathings of a love ditty, than to the 
bold eloquence of the pulpit or the forum. 
Respectfully, 
Warren spam. 


ee 


NUMBER LXXXIII. 


SICILY, AS IT WAS AND IS. 


Catania, Dec. 17, ’51. 


From Messina to this place, is a very romantic rout, 
the road running along at the foot of the cliffs, thro’ 
olive, orange and lemon ygroves,, and vineyards, and 
sometimes rising and winding amoung the rocks fear- 
fully. About mid-way are the remains of an ancient 
town, perched upon a height which overlooks the sea, 
and the mountains of Calabria, on the one hand, and 
the vast plain, which stretches itself away into the in- 
terior on the other. Among themis a theatre, which 
was built by the Greeks, aid centuries afterwards re- 
paired aud occupied by the Romans, a majestic and 
venerable pile. 

And towering apparently in our very path-way, rose 
that double-headed monster, Etna, vomiting forth fire 
and smoke, at anelevation of twelve thousand feet, 
(more than two miles perpendicular height), above the 
contiguous sea, presenting a spectacle of terrible sub- 
limiiy, before which all high thoughts are cast down, 
and tue mind resigns itselfto nothingness. We passed 
at its base, which is more than a handred miles in cir- 
cuit, and which is studded all around with comical 
hills, furmed by volcanic eruptions, but now covered 
all over with gardens, vineyards, villages, olive, orange 
and Jemon groves, &c. Idid not go up it, being quite 
satisfied with my ascent to, and descent into the crater 
of Vesuvius, altho’ | was informed, that Etna is less 
dificuli to climb, tho’ much higher, that the vineyards 
avd fruit: groves extended high up its lower region; 
that the lavaof theregion next above had beed con- 
verted into rich would, and is fruitful in aromatic 
herbs, flowers &c., bat that the third region is barren, 
being covered with scoriae, ashes and snow, which is 
surmounted by a platform on which isthe crater, 
which is said to present a less interesting spectacle 
than that of Vesuvius. , 

This place, which is now a considerable town, was 
formerly destroyed by an eruption from E:na. Its 
everlasting snows are its yreat dependence now consti 
tuting the principal source of its commerce, as also 
that of Syracuse, snow being a great luxury in this 
warm climate. Quite a brisk trade in it is carried on 
with Malta and various other ports. 

A litile way tothe South of this, on the coast, are 
the remains of ancient Syracuse,so famous in history. 

It ence covtained twelve hundred thousand inhabitants 
and was twenly-twomiles in circuit, being surrouud- 
ed wiih cane sugar plantations. So strong was it, 
that it stoodathree years siege against the Romans 
when iu the height of their power. This, however, 
was iv part to be attributed to the genius of its great 
philo~upher, Arc himedes, Who invented machives 
which tussed their ships into the air, set them on fire, 
and sank them. 

At present it belongs only to the second or third 
grade of towuseven in Ltaly. There are still some 





sugar plantations about it, and its olive trees are of as- 
tonishing age and sizes. The papyrus groves here, 
and paper Jike that of the ancients, is still made from 
it. Palmichristi,the castor oil plant, is also cultiva- 
ted to a considerable extent. 

On the south side of the Island, are the remains of 
ancient Agriventumin, whieh once contained two bun- 
dred thousand ivhabitants, and was famed for its 
wealth and splendour. Such was its wealth, splendor 
and pomp, that the victors at their Olympic games 
sometimes made their triumphant entry into town with 
an array of three hundred chariots, and they were in 
the habit of paying funeral honors to the horses by 
whose celevity they won the day, and of erecting mag- 
nificent monuments to their memory. It makes but 
an insignificant figure at present. 

The most populous, the most beautiful, and most eli- 
gible located, modern town upon the Island, is Paler- 
mo, upon its Northern coast, not far from the western 
end, with a population being 150,000, the mountains 
forming alofty amphitheatre around it. I have vot 
visited it, but from the account I have of it, it is a well 
built and delightful city, presentiug many attractions. 

Nor was Sicily less noted in ancient times, for dis- 
tinguished authors, than forthe splendor of its cities, 
and the beauty and fertility of its rural districts, which 
latter, by the way, are represented by one of these au- 
thors, as perfuined with the fragrance of flowers there. 
The plain Enum is particularly specified by himas hav- 
ing been so fragrant with perfume from this source, 
that hounds lost their scent upon it, and his account 
is confirmed from other sources. And to this day, the 
whole Island, and that plain particularly, is pre-em- 
inent for the vaiety, luxuriance, beauty and fragrance 
of its flowers. Even now, iu mid-December, they un- 
fold their beauties to the vivifying beams of a winter 
sun, and shed their perfumes upon the soft aud grateful 
breeze. 

Itis enough to embalm this beautify} Island in the 
memory of mankind, that it can be said of it, that such 
aman as Archimedes vas born and lived upon it, than 
whom no greater, perhaps, ever confered scientific im- 
mortality upon any country, And then there was Em- 
pedocles, » philosopher so great, that Lucretius raises 
a question in regard to his works, whether their author 
could have beeu morial, which is the most we know of 
him, except that he repeatedly r- fused the crown which 
was offered him, and that he perished by either failing 
into Etna, or throwing himself in. ‘The former is the 
most probable, although there were not wanting those 
who charged him with the latter and ascribed to him, 
as the motive, a desire to induce the belief that the Gods 
had taken him away. His shoes, or sandals were 
belched out. 

Theocrites, the father of pastoral pocty was a Sicili- 
an, and also Diodorus Siculus, one of the most volum- 
inous and renowned historians of antiquity, to which 
mizht be added a long list of luminaries, of somewhat 
lesser note,but still of sufficient distinction to give their 
uames aud some of their works, to posterity. 

Nor has Sicily been wholly without distinguished 
authors in more modern times, as I shall show in 
another place. 

-Asibis Island has given us some ofthe best sam- 
ples of humanity to be found in all heathen antiquity, 
sv also has it furnished some of the worst. “Dyouisius 
the tyrant,” and “Dyonisius the younger,” two of the 
most desperate moral monsters, with which the earth 
was ever cursed, were succesively the masters of its 
destinies. It was upon the invitation of the former 
thatthe great Plato was juduced to visit Sicily, mov- 
ed in bis first j urney hither by a desire to look into,and 
examine, the crater of Etna, and in his second, by the 
tyraut, Who expressed a desire to become his pupil, but 
whose native ferocity at length bust forth upun the 
head of the harmless philosopher. 

Such are some of the interesting things which stand 
out in bold relief, in the history of this gem of the Med 
itterranean, which would seem to be intended as a pat 
adise of earthly delights, but which stands as a moou- 
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ment to the facts, that such is the native character of 
man thitcommunities sink in idleness, effewinacy and 
vice, about in proportion tu the rneans they posess, of 
rising im virtue, dignity and worth. 
hespectfully, 
Warren Isnam. 





NOTES FROM MALTA. 





NUMBER LXXXIV, 


MALTA, VALLETTA, ITS PRINCIPAL TOWN, 
1TS PEOPLE, &C. 


Vattetra, Malta, Dec. 24th, 1851. 

I have met with no place, iu all my travels, in which 
Ihave been more deeply interested than this little Lsl- 
and, cousecrated as it is, to the memory of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles, and rendered memorable asthe 
abode of the chivalrous Knights, who figured so large 
ly upou these waters, in later centuries. 

As we came along about fifteen miles hence, we pass- 
ed the beautiful bay, which is pointed out as the spot, 
where St. Paul was shipwrecked, and here he shook 
the viper from his hand, and there stands a monument 
to commemorate the event. The monument, however, 
is a modern affair. Chitta Vecchia, which was the 
princip?l place upon the [sland in those days, is four 
or five miles from this bay, which is supposed to have 
been its harbor. It is called St. Paw’s bay. 

Malta isa rock, some twenty miles in length, and 
sixty incircuit, looming up in the Mediterranean. It 
is mostly bare and barren; but there are spots upon it, 
where, from the decompositions and washings of the 
rock, suil iias been formed, which is devo-ed tu the cul- 
tivation of fruits and vegetables. 

The climate is one of the fiuest in the world. I have 
been here almost two weeks, and there has not been a 
day in the wholetime, which has not been as mild and 
as bland, as the mildest and blandest of our May-days, 
and | am told that it is so through the whole winter — 
Occasionally the wiud changes, and leiky clouds flit 
over the Island; but in a few hours, and generally, in 
afew moments, they have passed away, and it is ayain 
basking in the mellow beams of the sun, the hidings ot 
Whose lace are only just sufficieut to beget a suitable 
appreciation of its blushing beauties, when the veil has 
been withdrawn. The Island is located in latitude 
thirty-six degrees north, beiug sixty miles south of the 
south-easteru coast of Sicily, oue hundred and thirty 
north of the Barbary coast, on which Tripoli is the 
nearest port, and eight hundred aud fifty from Alexan- 
dria in Egypt. 

It belongs to Great Britain, and is its great naval sta- 
tion in the Mediterranean. The precise distance from 
Great Britain, 1 do not know; but the boats from South- 
ampton consume as much time in coming from that 

lace to Malta, as the steamers do in crossing the At- 
antic, from Liverpool to New-York. 

The harbor, in which there are now at anchor six or 
eight ships of the line, some of them carrying one hun- 
dred and twenty guns each, is one of the finest in the 
world, and all scuvped out by the hand of nature.— 
Just imagine two estuaries, or narrow inlets, making 
their way into tbe rock, from the sea, but a few rods 
distant from each other, and peretrating inwards in a 
sortof semi-circular form, so that between their ex- 
tremities runs the narrow reck ot rock, which connects 
the little peninsular rock with ihe rest of the Island, 
and you have the harbor, or harbors of Malta,—one ol 
them being the quarantiue harbor, and the other the 
commercial or business harbor. They both expand in- 
to basins, inside of their entrances. There is nothing 
in the shape of a stream, of course, to aid in forming 
harbors; and it seems wonderful, that they should have 
been so adwirably wrought out, by ihe hand of nature, 
Ina solid rock, Which litts itself up to a yreat height 
all around. 

_Upon the peninsular rock thus formed, stands the 
city of Valletta, with ite thirty-five thousand iphabi- 





tants, one of the prettiest places. taking every thing in- 
to cousideration, which L have yet seen. My entrance 
Into it, Was by a flight of steps several rods in length, 
which constituted the side-walk of the street, there be- 
ing solid blocks of building on each side; and in as- 
cending, I crossed one or tio streets, which ran the 
other way, all lined with buildings shelved upon the 
acclivity, and so I found it tu be all around the city.— 
I should judge, that at least two-thirds of it are passed 
over by means of tteps, there being but a very small 
area, Which approaches to a level. 

The houses are all of hewn stone, of a light color, 
presenting a uniform appearance all over the city, their 
color, untinged by smoke or dust, giving them a neat 
and tidy appearance. Indeed, nearly all the buildings 
look as fresh and new as though they had not been 
built a twelve-mouth,and yet many of them have stood 
two or three hundred years. And the streets are all so 
clean and nice—in fact, there is nothing to dirty them. 

The style of the buildings, is somewhat Asiatic in its 
character. The windows of most of the houses project 
two feet or more into the street, stauding right out from 
the wall of the house, furming a sort of balcony, there 
being a door which opens into them from within, which 
is also a window, making, in fact, a doubte window. 
Some buildings have these projecting windows rup- 
ulng continuously all around the second or third story, 
resting upon a most magnificent cornice, presenting 
quite an imposing appearance. 

And there is an oddity about their winding stairs.— 
To begin with, they raise a circular stone wall to the 
heighth of the building, including just space enough to 
allow the stairs to wind their way up inside of it— 
And then, directly in the centre of the circular spaee 
thus enclosed, they raise a tower three feet square, to 
the same height, the whole being of hewn stune; and 
around this tower the steps wind, one end of them be- 
ing inserted in its sides, and the other in the surround- 
ing wall. But the tower being square, vou ascend but 
four steps at a time, that beiug the number upon each 
side of it, and there being between each flight of four 
steps, a broad, fan-shaped step, which sweeps around 
the corner, connecting one flixht with another, all the 
way up, from the bottom to the top. 

Being in possession of the English, and the climate 
being so delightful, many English, of course, are to be 
found-here. Not a few resort hither for pastime, and 
many are engaged in business. They have an Episco- 
pal church, called St. Paul’s, which was founded by the 
Queen, when she was here ten years ago; aud they 
have also a Scotch Presbyterian church. 

But the pr ncipal part of the inhabitants are Maltese, 
and are of Arab descent. It is mteresting to view the 
difference of features between them and the English.— 
I must say, that 1 am at a loss to decide which is the 
best looking. The Arabs are darker, and more spare, 
but have quite as intel ectual an expression, as their 
paler brethren, and appear to have about as good a 
stock of humane and kindly feelings; but their charae- 
ter has been greatly modified by associating with the 
English. 

The Maltese ladies are what we would call dark 
brunettes, have dark hair and eyes; and though their 
countenances are rather sharp, they are comely, bright 
and sprightly. Their appearance in the stre-t is quite 
unique. They are uniformly dressed in black, gene- 
rally in black silk, that is, the better sort, and they all 
wear a curious sort of outer garment, made after the 
following fashion : take a square piece of black silk, 
say a yard aud a quarter square, gather it on one side, 
into a space of about six inches, and then put it over 
the head, so that the gathered portion wilt just drop 
upon one shoulder, and you have it to perfection, the 
other sides being hemmed, of course. 

The Maltese are all devoted Catholics. The popula. 
tion of the Island is a hundred and fifty thousand, and 
they constitute the greater portion of it. 

Respectfully, 
Wanren Isnam, 
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NUMBER LXXXV. 
THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, THEIR ARMOR, &c. 


Vauierra, Malta, Dec. 24, 1851. 

The Knights of Malia, as an order, were the Jegiti- 
mate off>privg of the Crusades. In those days of chi- 
valry, when all Europe was aroused by the appeals of 
Peter the Hermit, summoning the nations to array for 
the deliverance of the Holy Land from the power of the 
Saracens, and allthe great thoroughfares from one con- 
tinent to the other, were blocked up with advancing 
and returning myriads, it was no way remarkable that 
so chivalrous an order as that of the Knights Temp- 
lars, first of Rhodes, and afterwards of Malta, should 
have been conceived and brought into being. 

The Order was composed vf ardent and aspiring 
young men, of high birth, from the various nations of 
+ urope, and the object of their organization was to af 


ford protection to Christian pilgrims to the Holy Land, | 


against the Saracens, the freebooters and the bandits 
of the Mediterranean. They selected as their strong- 
hold the island of Rhodes, towards the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean, but being ultimately ousted from it 
by the Turks, they retired to Malta, and fortified the 
peninsula rock of which I have spoken, built a town 
upon it, and named it after their leader, then a French- 
man, La Vallette, which has been Anglicised into 
Valletta, or Italianacised, I hardly know which. It 
would be interesting to recount the varied scenes in 
which this chivalrous band were engaged, with the 
Turks on the one hand, and the Corsairs of the Medit- 
erranean on the other, but for that | have veither time, 
nor space, nor inclination. Suffice it to say, that they 
had their day—that they arose, flourished and disap- 
peared from the earth, like the innumerable other phan- 
asies which have bubbled up on the great ocean of 
life. then burst, never to be seen or heard of more. 

The story of their exit from the sceue is briefly told. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, on his way to Egypt, turned in 
here, and summoned the Knights to surrender, and as 
there was not a gun in the whole fortress that would 
go off, (from the effects of rust,) they promptly obeyed 
the summons, and let him in. On making his trium- 
phal entry, and observing the amazing strength of 
the place, he expressed his gratitude that there was 
some one within to open the gates—and well he 
might. 

But the British fleet appeared, while Bonaparte was 
busying himself with more important matters in Egypt, 
and drove away the French—the Knights and Maltese 
within, co-operating. The ostensible, and perhaps 
the real object of the British government was to res- 
tore the Island to the redoubtable Knights, but to such 
a state of degeneracy were they reduced, that they 
unanimously petitioned that Government to take them 
under the wing ofits protection, and hence the origin 
of British sway upon this rock. That was the last that 
was ever heard of the Knights. 

There are two things which entered, as essential 
elements, into their organization, which I ought, per- 
haps, to have mentioned, one of which is, that they 
were a sort of monastic’ order, bound by the vows of 
perpetual celibacy. There are said to be troops of 
their descendants here. 

The other thing to which I allude, and which seems 
to need explanation, is that they were sustained by the 
respective countries to which they belonged, they act. 
ing simply in the capacity of representatives—mtirabile 
dictu! 

They lived in great splendor, and indulged them. 
selves in all the luxuries which abundance could com- 
mand. The palaces they have left, vie in magnificence 
with those of kings, and no expense was spared to 
create for themselves an earthly paradise here. 

The church of St. John’s, built by them two hun- 
dred years ago, as an offset to their flagrant delinquen 
cies, stands as a monument of their wasteful extrava- 

eancies, there being nothing in all Europe to be com- 
paied to it—not in el gance and good taste—but in 


costliness and gorgeousness of finish. Their tombs 
are under it. 

But their armor, that is the greatest curiosity I have 
seen inalong time. An immense apaitment in one of 
their palaces here, at least, as I should judge, two hun- 
dred feet long and forty wide, and as many high, is 
filled with it. It consists of a coat of mail, of steel, 
for covering the entire body, from the crown of the 
head to the soles of the feet, except the back side, up 
as far as the small of the back, or a little below, so ag 
to enable them to sit upon a saddle, there being joints 
in it corresponding to the joints of the body--a mas- 
sive incumb,ance, weighing forty pounds to each man. 
There are eighty of this sert, which were for the offi- 
cers, and one thousand more, slightly different, for the 
common soldiers, all ranged along in rows, presenting 
a most hideous appearance. [ wasshown one against 
which a musket ball had been fired, the only impres- 
sion fromm which was aslight indentation, and another 
which belonged to aGrand Master, all inlaid with gold. 
But with such an incumbrance, a man is rendered a 
mere automaton, and on foot would stand but little 
chance for his life against a resolute foe. 

Aud there was a specimen of their bows and arrows, 
the foriner being of steel, and so heavy and stiff that I 
could not spring it a particle—a sort of lever having 
been made use of by them, to draw it back. 

There, too, were seventeen thousand muskets, ver 
much like our modern muskets, with bayonets, whic 
were kept in store for their service. 

And in ove corner I was shown the trophies they 
had taken fromthe Turks and from pirates, but they 
occupied asmall space, scarcely sufficient to save them 
from contempt. 

Respectfully, 
Warren Ismam. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
TREATMENT OF STOCK. 


Editor Michigan Farmer: 

Having just passed through a Jong and cold winter, 
the stock of very many who call themselves farmers, has 
suffered severely—for the want of proper shelter and pro- 
tection; but more particularly the cow, who ministers so 
much to the comfort of “our noble selves,’ and our “little 
responsibilities.”’ 

Iam sorry to say, but it is nevertheless true, that our 
stock is, in the main, very poorly “cared for,”’—very few 
seem to think it necessary to provide any protection, ex- 
cept a rail fence !—and if they have a straw stack 
for their cattle to run to, that is all that humanity and du- 
ty requires of them. These are the wiseacres who laugh 
at, and ridicule book farming, and who “cannot afford” to 
take an agricultural paper. Well, I do not wonder at 
that; they never have any butter tosell, until midsummer, 
when the wild grasses afford their cowsa “good bite,’’ and 
when butter is worth just nine cents a pound. But, they 
frequently have hides to sell, in the spring; and occasion- 
ally a cow, or an ox, to take out of the mire. 

The humane and thrifty farmer. looks to the profit and 
comfort of his stock. He provides good shelter for his 
cows and oxen, at least; Jays in a supply of “shorts,” in 
the fall, for winter use, and has plenty of good milk and 
butter for himself and family through the winter; and 
the surplus he sells at from 15 to 18 cents per pound. His 
fine, sleek animals, grow the year round; and at 3, are 4 

ears old—in size. One agricultural paper cannot satisfy 
nis thirst for knowledge: he must have, at least, three or 
four, and the Horticulturist besides. The pleasure of read- 
ing these, is worth ten times their cost; and the informa- 
tion he acquires, is worth as much more. What a pity, 
that so few farmers, comparatively, enjoy these luxuries! 

Now, boys, let me advise you to be kind and gentle 
with your cows: do not beat nor kick them, and tbey 
will soon learn to appreciate your kindness—and their 
kicks will be “few and far between.” Should one be in- 
clined to kick, always milk her first; so that, if she does 








kick the pail over, it will only be her own milk that will 
be “spilled” Do not milk fast, when you first begin 
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but rather make a few false motions, so that the cow may | once or twice a week; by this means the dunghill ma- 
get used to the operation of milking; and if she shows} nure would be rendered much more valuable, as a very 


any restlessness, or disposition to kick, wait a few mo 
ments—speak gently to her, and then begin again: in thi 


-|large portion of the ammonia which is now left from 
S| dunghills would be saved It should be remarked here 


way, she will soon forget how to kick, or be ugly—provi-| that, if quick lime were thus used, its action would be 


ded, always, that you are not ugly to her. * 
J. B. 
Oshtemo, April, 1852. 





From the London Gas Light Journal, July 10. 


THE USE AND VALUE OF GAS LIME FOR AG- 


RICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
BY MR. EDWARD TAYLOR, ROCHDALE. 


injurious, as it always drives off the ammonia. 


The following account of the use of gas lime, by Mr. 
John Haworth, of Falinge, near Rochdale, and the re- 
sults that followed, cannot fail to instruct and interest 
the farmer. Mr. Haworth writes:— 

“Some twenty years ago, 1 became the occupier of 
about a dozen Lancashire acres of land at Roach-house, 
which land by its previous occupier had been com- 


The occasional use of fresh burnt lime, on land. is a pletely run out or exhausted from continually taking 


practice found to be of great benefit. The action o 


¢| crops, and niggardly, or perhaps not at all, returning to 


fresh burnt or quick lime may be said to be that it kills| "ther earth any part of what she had been annually 


vermin; destroys mosses in boggy land; sets free pot 


despoiled. I set about discharging this debt, deter- 


ash, that is found in clayey soils, or in suils of grave'ly mined to renovate and restore the barren soil to fruitful- 


lands, which can then be appropriated by the plant;| 7°*S 


and rectifies or prevents the too rapid dissolving of ve 


ey 9? 


-| Mr. Haworth here states his general plan of farming, 


getable matter, which in some lands would be injuri-| and then says:— 


ous to vegetation. 


Gas lime differs very materially from quick lime in 
its properties, but has nevertheless some qualities in 


common with it when applied to land. 


Quick lime is used for purifying coal gas. It takes 
from the impure gas the sulphur which it contains, and | ulant ” 
another gas called carbonic acid. It is the mixture of 
the sulphur with the Jime which makes gas lime so 
valuable as a manure for land. The lime and sulphur 
so mixed are called sulphuret of lime, and this sub- 


stance, when exposed to the atmosphere and rain 


changes into a salt called the sulphate of lime, being a 
compound made from sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol | friable state. 


and lime. 
Nearly all plants contain Jime in one form or other. 
Turneps, clover, cabbages, and carrots, contain it in 


“As the land for several years had been covered with 
avery liberal allowance of farmyard manure, | con- 
ceived a change necessary. J de.ermined to try lime 
in lieu of manuring, for a season. ‘Not that [ ever 
looked upon lime as a manure, but but rather asa stim- 
“Instead of using pure quick lime, I accep- 
ted an offer made to me to purchase the whole of the 
so-called ‘refuse lime’ of the gas company. This was 
largely made into compost heaps with soils, weeds, and 
any decaying vegetable substances, but more particu- 
»|larly with peat or bog earth dug on the farm, turned 
over and then laid upon the land in a very short and 
Tn some cases it was found too pungent, 
by being used too new, and partially browned and de- 
stroyed the green herbage. As an experiment, so late 
as April, an acre was thinly covered from the cart as 


very large quantity, as compared to many other vegeta- | brought from the gas works; this, as anticipated, killed 


bles. 


every blade of grass and became as brown asa plowed 
y £ 


Nearly all soils contain lime in some form, but many | field, and no crop could be taken off it in June (hay 


soils do not contain it in the form of sulphate of lime. 
In the form of sulphate, lime is particularly advanta- 
geous to some plants, as, for instance, to clover, which 
contains a large quantity of this salt. It is a practice 
in many places to sprinkle clover fields with gypsum 
or plaster of Paris, which is sulphate of lime, and by 
this means the crop has been much increased. 

Independently of its being a part of plants, and so 
necessary to their growth, sulphate of lime acts another 
important part. It has the property of fixing ammo- 
nia, by forming sulphate of ammonia, the same salt 
that was tormed by mixing oil of vitriol and hartshorn 
in the experiment named at page 11, so that the ammo- 
nia, Which falls with the rain, or which is formed when 
vegetable matter putrefies, is held in the soil when the 
land has been spread with sulphate of lime. If the 
object, in using gas lime, be to destroy or prevent ver- 
min, it should be used fresh from the gas works, and 
spread on the land alone, or very lightly mixed with 
sand or soil before it is spread. 

It has when fresh a very offensive smell, and is in 
this state poisonous to insects, and drives them away 
or destroys them, If plowed into land intended for 
Toot crops, it prevents grubs attacking the crop; and, 
In case of turneps, if spread immediately after they 
are sown, they will be free from the attack of the tur- 
nep fly. So on lawns. for the destruction of worms, it 
Is useful when applied fresh; butit must be remember- 
ed that, when gas lime is used in its fresh state and 
alone, it will certainly prevent all the growth of the 
grass for a time, and apparently destroy it, but after a 
short time there will be a most abundant growth. 

If intended asa manure for grass or chover lands, it 
should be exposed a few weeks to the air and frequent- 
ly turned over; it then may be applied alone, or 1t may 
be mixed with sand or soil, and after a few turnings 
applied to the land. 

_A very economical and profitable way of using this 
ime, would be to sprinkle a portion on the dunghills 


time,) but in August it produced the heaviest crop of 
grass I ever saw cut, proving that in no case of using 
this supposed dangerous article did the roots suffer, 
whilst its results when properly applied exceeded all 
my past experience with farm yard manure. The next 
year, nothing was applied to the land but bushing and 
rolling, and yet similar crops, say two crops, each year. 
I covered every inch of the ground with the lime, in- 
cluding kitchen garden, and took equal to five crops of 
grass, and yet kept the land much more healthy and 
productive than the land of like quality around me.— 
As I have before said, bog earth is an excellent mate- 
rial for composts, and so any other dry earth, old hedg- 
es, fine coal ashes, burnt or charred sawdust, charcoal, 
and perhaps nothiag better than soft burnt or roasted 
clay.” 

A part of the action of gaslime is doubtless attribufa- 
ble to the free ammonia held in it, but this by exposure 
| soon evaporates. It is the ammonia that destroys the 
herbage when it is used fresh, as it exists in the strong- 
est state in the gas lime, in the state of vapor, the ac- 
tion of the lime being to throw it off. In this state, it 
is caustic: 1t burns or dissolves the herbage. 


We here conclude this short treatise, and in doing so, 
may be allowed to say, that if any farmer be induced 
o make a trial of the ammoniacal liquor or gas lime, 
we believe it will be to his profit; and we should be 
| glad to be favored with an account of the result of any 
| experiment, as it may possibly be useful hereafter. 


| 





[We hope some of our Farmers will give this Lime a 
trial, and send us the result. ] 





MicuigAN Wueat 1x Foreign Marxets.—An order 
from London, England, has been sent to this city for 
, 200 barrels of flour from Michigan wheat; which is now 
being ground at the “City Mills.” 
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“THE FARMER.” 


Panis, March 12, ’52. 

The “Farmer” is doing good work wherever it gocs.— 
Its effects upon the farming ‘nterests of Michigan will be 
a great, good and lasting benefit. Its value to the State, 
pecuniarily considered, for a series of years will be al- 
most incaleulable. In fact, ihe State could well afford 
to appropriate a sum of money suificient to give a copy 
of the Farmer to every person engaged in Agriculture in 
the State, who does not now take one. 

It would surely be a great investment to the State — 
much better than railroad stock. It would be like cast- 
ing bread upon the waters, and we should not have to 
wait many days fora rich return, The State shou.d con- 
sider herself as owning a large farm, and as having on 
this farm thousands of jaborers ; and that just in proper- 
tion as these laborers and farmers were intelligent, and 
understood their oceupation—had a knowledge of the 
Science of Farming, just in the same ratio would receive 
rich returns, rich harvests, and advance in wealth and 


greatness. : 


The State should use means to take care of her verdant 
soil, to see that it is not umpoverished—and of her citi- 
zens that they compare favorably with the citizens of oth- 
er States, in intelligence and in the management of 


their farms. 
Truly yours, S. S. Barry. 





CURE FOR COLIC IN HORSES. 


We find this recipe and the remarks which follow, 
upon colicin horses, in the Union Artist, taken from 
the Southern Planter: 

Take two quarts of cold water ina hand basin, add 
with your fire shovel say a p.ntof hot wood ashes or | 
embers, and stir. Cutoff an inch and a half from a | 
common handful of tobacco, and shred in the iwixture. | 
Stir all up and let it stand fifteen minutes and settle — 
Pour off a common black bottle full of the fluid, and 
drench your horse. In half an hour he will be well. 

Rationale: The gas which bloats your horse is pro- 
bably carbonic acid gas, and light earburretted hy- 
drogen, the product of the vegetable decomposition 
which is going on in the intestines; atany rate, it isa 
gas which is immediately absorbed by its combination 
with an alkali. 

The tobaccv is a powerful anti-spasmodic and ca- 
thartic; it, therefore, prostrates the nervous sensibility, 
checks the inflammation, and increases the action of 
the lower intestines. Ina critical or extreme case, it 
will be well to give an enema of a strong decoction of 
tobacco with a common syringe. Out of more than one 
hundred instances in which [ have seen this remedy 

‘used, I have yetto witness the first failure. It has 
also an advantage over many remedies, viz: it cannot 
injure a horsein perfect health. Feed light for a day 
or two, 

Causes of Colic.—The main cause consists in the 
presence of a greater amount of food than theintestines 
can elaborate into nourishment, or of a kind of food 
difficult of digestion, producing spasms, obstruction, 
vegetable decomposition and consequent inflammation. 
Hard driving ona full stomach will produce colic, be- 
cause the effort weakens the tone of the digestive or 
gans, and they cannot elaborate the food—which then 
produces irritation and inflammation. Cold water when 
the horse is heated, because it is a powerful stimulus, 
will produce spasm or obstruction, or by the re-action 
will produce weakness of the digestive organs. It al- 
so gives too much fluidity to the food—fiuids are more 
difficult of digestion than solids. It also increases the 
fermentation. Hearty feeding after hard driving, be- 
cause the stomach and intestines sympathize with the 

eneral fatigue of the system, and are easily over- 

oaded, and the appetite will induce the horse to eat 
more than he can digest. 
Colic is first flatulent, then inflammatory. 





Tn the 


flatu'ent stage, or what is called the belly-ache, aro- 


orapint of whisky and black pepper may be given.— 
All these stimulate the system, and may assist in 
overcoming thedifficulty. But in the latter or inflam- 
matory stage, which rapidly succeeds the former, these 
same remedies would produce speedy death by in- 
creasing the inflammation. In nine cases out of ten, 
this disease is not observed by the ordinary driver, un- 
til it has assumed the inflammatory form—in which 
stage, the remedy at the head of this article should be 
given with as little delay as possible, although it 
should not be omitted even if the horse be supposed to 
be in the agony of de-th itself, for I have seen them re- 
cover when every by-stander had dismissed all hope. 
T. N. We.tEs. 





For the Michigan Parmer. 
BREAD—SHORT CAKE PIE. 
Mr. C. Berts: 

Dear Sir:—I was glad to see Mrs. Shearer’s article on 
bread in the April Farmer, and will guarantee your rea- 
ders if they will follow her directions, they will have 
first rate bread: butas milk is not avilable to all at all 
seasons, and as itis not as convenient as water, I will 
give my mother’s method of bread-making, which she 
has practiced for the last fifteen years, and how much lon- 
ger] am unable to say, as my memory in regard to the 
matter, would not be authentic, any farther back than 
that. It has the advantage over the milk bread of keep- 
ing moist longer, and has, I think a finer flavor. It is 
this: the yeast is made the same as Mrs. 8.’s, or all water 
instead of milk, and ateaspoonful of sugar may be added 
if there is a tendency to sour. 

Never by any means use sour yeast; if itis necessary 
to make bread, and your yeast is soured, add saleratus 
and bake as soon as you can get it light, but make very 
little. Take the desired quantity of water as hot as_may 
be and not seald the flour, stir it to cool it somewhat be- 
fore adding the yeast: have your dough or sponge of any 
consistence between cake batter and stiff dough; not too 
hard as it will not rise as well, set it in a warm piace to 
rise, keeping your bread dish closely covered: when it is 
light, whieh wiil be from 15 to 114 hours, work in flour 
till it will not stick to the hands; do not fear kneading 
too much; put into buttered pans and again set to rise— 
It is now time to set the oven to heat, as it will raise 
quickly. Do not let the wind have access to it while 
rising; blood heat is the temperature fur dough and yeast 
I think. 

As to Mr. Rumsy’s “Cream Biscuit,” they certainly 
possess no bad flavor, particularly, if you have strawber- 
ries and cream well sweetened with ‘‘double refined,” 
maple, or even good brown sugar which is not quite as 
nice: And I willadd alsoa secret, which may be 
quite public though not universal; that if his “Gude 
wife” would take some of hersame cream dough and roll 
it in the form of a “short cake,’’ and after nicely baking 
it, and after it has cooled a little; cut it open—butter it, 
and having her sauce previously prepared; lay a slice of 
it in a deep dish, cover with a layer of sauce, the thick- 
ness regulated by the quantity of the material and the 
size of the cake, but if strawberries, raspberries, or black- 
berries are used, thereis little danger of getting too much; 
then add another slice the same side down, and again add 
sauce, and so on until the pile is completed, which 
friend Rumsey would like pretty tall I imagine.* 
think they are better put together in this manner, though 
some would prefer putting the upper crust on as it was 
taken off, and having the pie single, as_ being more gen- 
teel; the latter I prefer for stewed apples, in which case 
the cream sugared and spiced with nutmeg or ciupamon 
is added as it is served. 

But to prepare the sence for this dish which is called 
by the magic name of, Short Cake Pie: 

After cleaning and rinsing the berries—the above 
named are the best, whortleberries, mellow peaches, 
tomatoes, or even currants are good, cover them well 
with sugar, jam them fine, add a_ little water with thick 
cream and your sauce is ready; but remember you must 
have good digesters, to stand these things too often, asI 





matic remedies, or half a gill of spirits of turpentine, 





am aware from experience, 
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As to the “Friendship” 


keep it warm I fear it would freeze one to death when 


hat requires hot biscuits to] deed, I believe most of his stock are bred from his 


blooded horse “Bucephalus,” which has taken several 


thestock of cream should fail—as_ it would seem to de- | premiums at the State as well as County Fairs. He is, 


pend wholly on the cows for life. 
Respectfully, &ec, 
FE. P. Brapner. 
Frorat Hitt, Wayne Co.,, April 3d, 1352. 


* Well that is good—we are no stranger to that dish. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
HOW TO KILL SWEET ELDERS. 
Grave. Run, Washtenaw Co., Mich, 2 


February 21st, 1852. § 
Mr. Isnam,— 


Dear Sir: in the February No. of the Farmer, page 
35, Mr. J. Cowan, inquires to know how he can kill his 


sweet elders, 
He can kill them by the following process :— 
Take a stick of suitable length and size to handle con- 


yeniently,and beat, down the leaves and branches from the 
young sprouts—do this about the 


old stalks, and also the 
middle of June, and again in July and August, as new 
leaves and sprouts form. Some few will sprout and 






grow the second year, give them a battling as the year 


before. By the third year you will have but a few sick- 

ly looking sprouts to contend with ; they cannot flourish 

if the leaves are beat off during the summer months. 
Roswe. Curtis. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


NOTES, &c. 


however, contemplating some change, as the farmers, 
Iam told, complain that his stock i¥too fine. He is 
about procuring heavier Stallions; something, I think, 
that will meet the views of the country around where 
he resides. 

lam much afraid I am trespassing on your columns, 
orl would give you a description of some other farms 
which I saw, and which may be the sul ject of another 
communication at some future time, if not troubling 
you too much.* 

1 am, sir, respectfully, 
Groner Hestia. 
Marshall, April 6, 1852. 


* Send it along—do. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SEEDING TO CLOVER. 

Troy, May 13, 1352. 

Mr. Enrror,— 
From your remarks upon my article in the last Farmer, 

I perceive a slight mistake. You make the exception on 
the Oat crop, when in the article it reads, “ | have univer- 
sally lost my seed, except once, when left alone to frost 
and rain. I then tried sowing and harrowing in with 
Oats, with rather worse success, because I lost the whole 
of it;? and I would here say, that 1 consider seeding 
with Oats very uncertain at all times; not because the 
seed would be covered tuo deep, but because the Oats 
would be likely to choke the Clover out in a dry season. 
I should not apprehend any danger from covering Clover 


Being on a tour, lately, in the beautiful County of | seed too deep by dragging it in on wheat in the Spring. 


Kalamazoo, I took a drive on the plank road from the 
city of Burr Oaks, to Prairie Ronde; and there I made 


You would not getit on so deep as you would by har- 
rowing it in the fall with the crop at the time of sowing. 


a visit to the great Poultry Breeder, Dr. Freeman, of | 1 once sowed a piece to Clover in the Fall with wheat, 


Schoolcraft. The inhabitants of that vicinity have 
dubb’d his domicil “Shan'ee Row,” (I think they should 
have named it “Shanghai Row.”) However, there I 
found the Dr. up to the elbows in Shanghais, Cochin 
Chinas, Dorkings, Malays, Kent Countys, Bantams, 
and I know not what all; all in their separate yards, 
going through a series of experiments. The Dr. is in- 
deed a scientific breeder, devoting his whole time and 
energies to the breeding of Poultry, and well dues he 
succeed. 

His Shanghais are beautiful birds, and he told me 
that his late pullets (only four or five months old,) had 
been laving sometime. The Cochin Chinas are also 
very superior, but he informs me, not such early layers, 
(there I differ with the Dr. entirely.) He prefers the 
Shanghais to all other birds; but thinks the cross with 
the Dorkings, will be, after all, the Farmer’s birds — 
The Dorkings, in my estimation, are well worthy the 
atlention of those who only wish to keep a few fowls. 

I would recommend all who are in waut of first rate 
poultry to commence with, not to forget to give the Dr. 
acall, and they may depend upon it, he will do the 
fair thing. 

Half a mile from “Shantee Row,” is the farm of A. 
Y. Moore, who is well known throughout this State, as 
alover and breeder of fine stock. Indeed, some of his 
animals would be hatd to beat. He has brought his 
milking cows to a state of perfection rare'y seen in the 
West, maoy of them giving from 20 to 30 quarts of milk 

erday. His stock are principally of the Durham 

reed, with adash of Holderness blood, making the 
very best breed for milkers. It is, indeed, a fine sight 
to cast youreyes upon sucha noble lot of animals; 
and well, indeed, will it pay any one to take a trip to 
look at them. Mr. M. is always much pleased to see 
any one who really admires fine Stock; and they may 
depend upon always receiving a hearty welcome; for 
bothing gives him more pleasure than to dispense his 
unbounded hospitality. 

Mr. Moure is also largely engaged in the breeding of 


” 


and it took first rate, but I thought it choked the wheat. 
should not recommend the practice, because I think there 
would be danger of the young plants winter-killing in a 
hard open winter. The practice of harrowing wheat in 
spring is not new; it is practised to a great exteut in Ger- 
many and England, and many other places, 

Myron Adams, of East Lloomfield, N. Y+, says “he 
has harrowed wheat in every variety of condition, when 
winter killed, and scareely a green sprout to be seen ; 
and when it was very thick and never yet saw any ilk 
effects from it, but on the contrary have always found it 
beneficial. It is really surprising how fresh and green a 
wheat field looks thus served after a warm rain. I do 
not sow my clover seed until the soil is in order for work- 
ing, and then harrow it in. I harrow it thoroughly, both 
ways with a heavy won harrow, pulverizing the crust 
formed upon the surface.’ 

The above is taken from the remarks of one of the 
best farmers in old Ontario, from “ Moore’s Rural New- 
Yorker,” of April 15th. Mr. A. thinks that a thorough 
harrowing will increase the wheat crop from two to five 
bushels per acre. Many of best wheat farmers of Ma- 
comb County, (and what county can boast of better,) are 
practising on the above plan, and are fully satisfied with 
the result ; and I predict that in a few years the practice 
will become universal ; because after a farmer has tried it 
once, I don’t think that “all the world, and the rest of 
mankind,”? will be very likely to make him give up the 

practice. I dont think there is any good reason for losing a 

clover crop, which is so essential to good cultivation—to 

wheat growing in particular. 

I have drawn out my scribbling to a greater length 

than I intended—the importance of the subject is my 

only excuse. 


? 
Respectfully yours, Wittam Coys, 





“Farm Work For Aprit.’’--Now clear the snow from 
your hotbeds,shovel walks from the house to the highway, 
make paths for. the cattle to gooutand take an air and 
browse, and prepare seeds aid tools for planting in July, 





orses, having some fifty or sixty on hand at this pres- 
eut time; and many of them show good breeding. In- 





in cascof a favurable change in the weather—doston 


Post. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 





ANALYSIS OF THE STRAWBERRY. 


In the Family Visitor, B. Kirtland gives the following 
analysis of the Strawberry. One hundred and sixteen 
grains of the ashes of the leaves and stalks were used, 
immediately after a moderate crop of fruit had been taken 
off. 


Silica, 6,117 grains, 


Charcoal and Sand, - 3,101 ” 
Perphosphate of Iron, 1515 =” 
Perphosphate of Lime, - 26519 ” 
Magnesia, - - - 9908 ” 
Sulphuric acid, - - 1469 ” 
Phosphoric acid, - - 6,970 ” 
Chlorine, - - : 0,708 ” 
Potash, - - - edd 
Soda, ~ - - - 2300 7 
Carbonicacid, - - 23,008 ” 
Organic matter and loss, ioe * 


By the above, it will be seen that the Strawberry con- 
tains a very large amount of potash—nearly one-third, 
and nearly as much of phosphate of lime and phosphoric 
acid. 

The potash should be supplied to plants on sandy soils, 
or on any soil deficient in vegetable (organic) matter, in 
the shape of muck and wood ashes, The muck on being 
burned produces a large amount of ashes, which is mostly 

otash; and by the decomposition of this organic matter 
in the soil, though slower, the resultant products are the 
same. In the former case the decomposition is sudden 


ber of White Doyenne bought of McIntosh & Co., Cleve- 
land, in 1847, the former are all dead and the latter which 
survive are worthless. Of several golden Buerre of Bilboa, 
budded by us in 1848, not ove survives. Our stocks all 
come from cuttings mostly of the apple quince of which 
Thomas makes the Angers asynonym. I perceive no dif- 
fereuce on account of stocks. The Glout Morceanu, for 
instarce, all doing well and the White Doyenne all dwin- 
dling, soas to be worthless. I think Mcintosh uses the 
apple and quince fer stocks,but am not certain, as to that. 
Our trees were all brought two years ago from Toledo, 
where they occupied a soil not deficient in lime or pot- 
ash. Here they were planted, partly in a dark sandy 
loam and partly in a light colored marly clay. I have 
not noticed any difference in the growth, on account of 
variety of soil. The Glout Morceau and Bueire Diel did 
equally well and the White Doyenne equally ill, in both. 
By the way, do you think Quince stocks growing pears 
require the same soil whichis best for pear roots? My 
impression has been, that Quince roots do not require 
much lime in the soil, I have seen them grow on very 
old lands, in the Eastern and middle States, where the 
soil contains very little lime. Perhaps their appetite for 
this mineral is increased by the new duty imposed on 
them of bearing pears instead of quinces. 
Yours truly, 
J. W. Scorr. 


Remarxs.—All food which is derived from the earth by 
plants, is in solution with water, and is absorbed by the 
rootlets mechanically—just as a sponge absorbs water.— 
The roots do not select the food adapted for the different 
purposes of the plant, but leave this to the organs of as- 
similation. What this peculiar process is, the retaining 





and violent, and the gases, carbonic acid, oxygen and hy- 
drogen, escape into the atmosphere and are lost ; in the 
latter, the decomposition is slow, occupying years, and the 
gases are mostly taken up by plants and absorbed by the 
soil, so that but a small portion is lost. Muck is one of 
the best—we will venture to say, the very best absorbent 
and retainer of moisture and the gases, that the farmers of 
this State can employ; taking into consideration its near- 
ness to every farm, ease of access and cheapness—costing 
nothing but digging and hauling; besides it is a powerful 
absorbent of heat. Dark colored soils are always warm 
soils: vegetation starts early, and grows rapidly, on such 
soils, the philosophy of which may be explained at some 
other time. 

Phosphate of Lime, (Phosphoric Acid, properly,) the 
material which constitutes the bulk of all bones— 
Cow dung contains ten per cent. of this substance; 
horse dung 5 per cent. For the purpose of supplying 
Phosphoric acid to this fruit, the former may be used; but 
as it is a cold manure, half the quantity each, of horse 
dung and decomposed muck should be mixed with it.— 
Mingle well‘with the surface. 150 parts of human excre- 
ments contain, according to Berzelins, of Phosphate of 
Lime, Phosphate Magnesia, and Gypsum, 100 parts. A 
small quantity of this is an excellent manure for this 
fruit. If well preserved, it is nearly as powerful as Gua- 
no, and should in all cases be mixed with some dividing 
substance, such as muck, charcoal dust, or the earth from 
the bottom of coal pits, leached ashes, or mould from the 
woods, c&c., some months before using. The other ingre- 
dients are generally found in sufficient quantity in all 
soils, or will be supplied by the use of the above named 
substances. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


DWARF PEARS. 


On the subject of dwarf pears, a few more words. In 
selecting from our small nursery for the plantation,a few 
days ago, I found, in the Bartlett row, a few very fine 

rowths of last year of trees budded in 1848. After the 
first year they grew but little until last season. They 
have been dying year after year so that a small _propor- 
tion, only, are left to tell the story. A few Napoleons, all 
that were budded, look well. Two Louise bonne d’Jersey 
only tolerable. Of some 30 or 40 Buffam, not one fit to 
plant. Of10 Duchesse D’Augouleme and the same num- 





of that which isfitted for the growth of the plant and re- 
|jecting that which is unsuitable, or how it is performed, 
in the interior of the plant, nobody knows; ‘it has _per- 
| ylexed and baffled all philosophy. But we know itis ef- 
| fected in the branches and leaves; for we may grow dif- 
ferent varieties of the same fruit, or we may grow a_ pear 
and an apple, even, on thesame stock; each selecting for 
itself the peculiar substances needed for its development. 

The scion is an embryo tree—perfect in all its organs; 
it has itssystem of sap vessels, its organs of assimilation 
and excretion, common to the parent stock. 

Our conclusion is then, that the pear on the quince, re- 
quires the same materials for the formation of wood and 
fruit as upon its own stock; or in other words it will ap- 
propriate to itself mainly, the same ingredients from the 
mass presented in either situation. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
“MICHIGAN FRUITS,” AGAIN. 
Mr. Eprror: 

I noticed in the May No. of the “Farmer,” a communi- 
cation from Mr. A. T. Prouty of Kalamazoo, commenting 
on what was saidin the April No. under the head of 
Michigan Fruits. Asit is evident from the character of his 
remarks, that he has not seen the paragraph in the Work- 
ing Farmer alluded to, I now copy it entire. 

Working Farmer, Vol. 3, Page 278. 

Michigan Fruits.—A change in the climate of Michi- 
gan now permits fruits to be grown, which a few years 
since always failed by the effects of late frosts on the 
trees after the blossoms were off. Pears are grown as 
successfuly there as in any other State. Those kinds of 
apples most esteemed with us, are inferior there to the 
Gate apple, Carolina June, and Roman Stem. 

The writer of the article from which we take these 
facts, Mr. A. T. Prouty, states, that the pear blight and 
yellows in peach treesare unknown in Michigan, and that 
he has raised White Doyenne pears, the last season meas- 
uring 81g inches in circumference and weighing seven 
ounces—this pear does nogcrack in Michigan as with us. 
Plumsripen in_ perfection, but the curculio has appeared 
in the eastern part of the State. Cherries do not as yet 
flourish well—the Duke and Morello being the only kinds 
fairly in cultivation. Two Horticultural and many agrie 
cultural societies have been established in Michigan.” 
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From the above it will be clearly seen that | had every 
reason to suppose that what Professor Mapes called facts 
relating to fruit growing in Michigan were taken from a 
communication direct from Mr, Prouty to himself, and 
that, that communication related to fruit growing general- 
ly in this State, and not to any particalar part thereof, 

With these impressions, and believing that some of the 
statements were incorrect and well calculated to mislead 
all cultivators of fruit in this state that had not given the 
subject adue share of attention, (and unfortunately we 
have many such). I wrote the article which appeared in 
the April No. of the Farmer. But from Mr. Prouty’s arti- 
cle it appears that his communication was published in 
another periodical and that Professor Mapes had entirely 
misapprehended his meaning. This led me into an error, 
as Mr. Prouty states that his remarks were intended to 
apply only to his locality or the extreme western por- 
tion of the State. But as I had admitted that what was 
stated as facts, might be correct so far as they related to 
that portion of the State, I cannot clearly comprehend 
the meaning of Mr. Prouty’s remarks, unless they were 
designed expressly to “enlighten”? me in regard to the 
history of Oakland County, the doings of the Nursery- 
men’s and fruit growers’ conventions and other matters 
connected with fruit growing generally. But in his zeal 
to enlighten my dark understanding, he has himself fal- 
len into errors some of which will now be pointed out. 

In his third paragraph he says that Oakland County 
was settled some 35 or 40 years before the County of 
Kalamazoo, and that fruit, he has been told, was formerly 
entirely destroyed by late frosts inthespring. In reply I 
would say, he must be mistaken, as Oakland County has 
not yet been settled 35 years. The first settlement of 
this County was commenced in 1818 and was organized 
into a County in 1820, It then included all this penin- 
sula north of the base line, and west of the counties of 
Macomb and St. Clair. In 1821 it was supposed to con- 
tain less than 400 inhabitants. There was not at that 
time a bearing apple tree in the county, except some few 
that had been planted by the Indians. The first nursery 


was not planted until 1821, and probably there was not 


a scion set in a fruit tree until 1822 and those were set in 
stocks obtained from Detroit. Some of the trees then en- 
grafted are now standing in my orchard and have borne 
fruit every year with one exception since they came into 
bearing. 

In another paragraph he says many of the apples that 
I had named were classed as second rate at the Pomolog- 
ical Congress, assembled at Buffalo in 1848. Here again 
he is wrong, or the record of their proceedings which I 
have is incorrect. I refer to New York State Transac- 
tions for 1848, where they are all classed as first rate with 
one exception, (the Early Joe,) and that being a new va- 
riety was not classed at all. But this is of little conse- 
quence, as Mr. Prouty himself, I think, would not be 
governed entirely in his selection of apples by the vote 
of a convention of fruit growers that were assembled 
from Maine to 'l'exas. 

To prove that one variety he mentions, (the Carolina 
Red June) is considered valuable at the north and east, 
he refers me to “Barry’s Fruit Garden.’ But in that 
work, and again in the last (May) No. of the Genesee 
Farmer, Mr. Barry gives us to understand that he has no 
knowledge of that fruit,but what he has gained by seeing 
some specimens grown in Kalamazoo. I have no doubt 
these specimens were exhibited by Mr. Prouty. 

Again in reply to my statement that the list of apples 
he had named were not found, with one exception, in the 
records of our State and County fairs, he refers me to the 
doings of a convention of Nurserymen and Fruit Growers 
assembled in Ohio. This was not necessary as 1 am well 
aware that they have at the south many. very many va- 
rieties of apples that are considered valuable there, that 
are unknown at the east and north, and I do not wish to 
be understood as condemning in mass all southern apples. 
But the question is, will they succeed as well with us as 
those varieties that we have fully proved. 

Many highly recommended varieties of southern ap- 
ples were introduced into this part of the State some 
years since, and they have proved almost invariab’y 








worthless, so much so that almost entire orchards of that 
fruit are now being cut off and engrafted again. I have 
just finished cutting off nearly a whole orchard tor ancigh- 
bor which was engrafted some eight years ago, to this 
highly recommended fruit. The owner said, “there was 
not a guod apple in the whole lot.” 

The immense losses that have been sustained in this 
part of the State by the introduction of highly recom- 
mended southern varieties ought to serve asa warning 
against the introduction of unknown varieties no matter 
how highly recommended. 

In conclusion let me say to the readers of the Farmer, 
that every man thatowns an acre of land, should have 
good apples for cooking, and for the table, at all seasons 
of the year, and that this can be obtained without run- 
ning after every new and untried variety, and to bring 
about an object so desirable, I shall not be deterred 
from plainly expressing my views, even if the motive for 
so doing shall be ascribed to the desire I have to make a 
display of my “wisdom.” 
Linus Cone. 
Troy, 1852. 





FRUIT DEPREDATORS. 

Orcuarp Carerpritars. These devasting creatures do 
not generally receive that marked attention whi_h is their 
due. An orchard infested with them, not only presents a 
most unsightly appearance, but is often very severely 
injured by their ravages. If let alone, a single est of 
them will eat off the leaves from several branches, and 
sometimes from a good portion of the tree. The leaves 
of trees and plants perform an important office in vege- 
table economy, as any one can very easily convince him- 
self by removing them all from a small tree or plant,— 
We once came near ruining a fine graft by excessive 
pruning, The leaves absorb the gases fiom the atmos- 
phere and convert them into nourishing food for the piant 
itself. They also exhale oxygen, and because of this in- 
spiration and respiration of gases, they have been termed 
the lungs of plants. The evil then of having the leaves 
removed from a well pruned orchard, is very great. 

The caterpillar is easily destroyed. A swab oun the end 
of a pole, and some good strong soap suds, are all that is 
required, Wash out, thoroughly, whenevera nest becomes 
visible, and you will have but little trouble with caterpil- 
lars. They are all in their nests at sundown, and seldom 
leave before sunrisein the morning, and this is the time to 
attack them. 

Tue Curcutio. The dreadful havoc which this insect 
makes with the plum, requires that extensive observations 
should be made, tu ascertain its habits and character, that 
an effectual remedy may be discovered. At present, Mr. 
David Thomas’s plan of giving the tree a sudden and 
heavy jar, which will cause the insects to fall from the 
tree upon sheets spread beneath, is the most effectual. A 
A thousand other pians have been tried, But the results 
show that it will not do to trust them. Of late some one 
has advanced the idea that the curculio crawls up the body 
of the tree, to reach the fruit; and reasoning from this, 
has coneluded that a Jead trough wound tightly about the 
tree and filled with oil, would entrap them on their pas- 
sage up. A large number were caught by this means.— 
Later still, we see it reeommended to wreath about the 
tree two or three rings of glazed wadding, such as is used 
for garments, and for packing grapes in, leaving the lower 
edge projecting two inches from the tree. The insects in 
crawling up accumulate uuderneath the wadding, which 
they cannot pass, and may then be destroyed. 

The jarring process is performed by sawing off a small 
branch near the body, and striking upon this with a good 
sound mallet. This operation must be commenced as 
soon as the fruit is the size of a pea, and continued as lon 
as a single curculio can be found. The speediest hove 
of destroying them after falling upon the sheets, is to 
shake them into a pale of hot water. Don’t neglect the 
matter, friends, if you desire to save your plums. 





Currant and Gooseberry bushes are so much al ke that 
the same course of culture will answer for both. 
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DETROIT HORTICULTURAL SOUVIETY. 

This society has just held its first exhibition. There 
was avery good display of Green House plants and vege- 
tables, considering the backwaidness of the season, A 
good assortment of tulips were exhibited, and some very 
une boquets, (bo-kay.) Hubbard & Davis brought out 
some fine specimens of Golden Russet, and one of the 
Calvilie. 

In traveling about the State we rarely meet with the 
finer kinds of plants; and why isit? Itis not for the 
want of taste, for flowers and plants are cultivated by 
every household in the land. But they are inferior kinds. 
There are many kinds of plants which it is thought can 
only be grown ina Green House, but it isa mistake, 
some of the finest kinds are perfectly hardy. There is 
the “Ten week’s Stock” an annual, a very pretty thing. 
and very fragrant. It produces seed every year and is 
said to flower in 10 weeks from the the time of planting. 
J'his was exhibited by John Ford, whose Garden is on 
the Chicago Road 11% miles trom the city. 

The New double-flowering Japan Spirea, is also a most 
beautiful thing, and hardy; exhibited by Wm. Adair, 
whose Garden is up the River a couple of miles. 

These fluwers, anda number of others which we can- 
not now name, should be found in every farmer’s garden. 
The expense of procuring them is trifling, and some one 
of the family can always find time to give them the little 
enre they need, In this world of happiness seeking, thes 
things ought not to be disregarded. 

hhubbard & Davis exhibited a fine specimen of the up- 
richt Juniper, an evergreen, very closely resembling the 
yed cedar. Very compact in growth. 

CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 

We have condensed from a discussion before the Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural Society, which we find in the Wes- 
tern Horticultural Review, the following information re- 
lative tothe culture and mode of cutting asparagus,— 
The President opened the discussion by reading a paper 





which had been prepared by him, and published some 
years ago. 

Much complaint has been made about the quality of the 
asparagus sold in our market. The long white stalks 
present a beautiful appearance, but they are found to be 
tough and stringy when served up. The fault was sup- 

sed to be inthe ¢ imate, but it is found now to be in 


the cultivation. The great error it is thought, consists in 
deep planting of the roots, a practice heretofore universally 
observed by market gardeners. Itis found to be later in 
coming forward, ligneous matter is deposiied in the 
blanched stalk before it reaches the surface, [in othe 
words, the starch and sugar are converted into woody 
fibre,] the only part that can be eaten being the tip, that 
has been allowed to rise an inch or two above ground. 

To make a good bed, trench and manure two feet deep. 
and drain it well; place the crown or top of the root two 
inches below the surface—no lower; in winter spread over 
them a good coat of manure, which must be forked in 
spring. When the stalks have risen up ‘our or five inches 
cut off even with the surface, never below it, and you 
will have no woody stringy stumps left on your plate 
after the repast. 

Another member coincided with this, and said he had 
applied salt to kill weeds. He thought the market peo- 
ple injured it by placing it in water. 

Another thought that no purchasers would be found for 
green asparagus, He believed with the other it was in- 
jured by placingin water. He thinks it best to plant 15 
inches deep, and blanch it, for market; for his own family 
he prefers it green. 

Another said he thaddug deeply and planted ten 
inches below the surface. He had also sown the seeds on 
sandy soil and found it did well; thinks it will find its 
place. Cuts while yet red,three or four inches below, 
thinks it better flavored, but that deperded on the taste. 
He would neverset more than four inches below the sur- 
face. Has had it an inch and a half in diameter. 

Another said he had observed his uncle eut it in its 
natural state on the salt marshes of Rhode Island, sur- 





rounded by moisture, heat, salt water and decaying sea- 
weeds, 

Mr. Einst said that by planting the seeds we would as- 
— the proper depth which would be two or three 
inches. 





THE OLD RIVER PEAR TREES. 

We find in the last No. of the Horticulturist, some re- 
marks by W. Adair, of Detroit, on these old, venerated 
trees. In reference to the blight he says, 

“In this vicinity there is nothing ofthe blight known, 
and we are told that “where ignorance is bliss, ’twere fol- 
ly to be wise.” The old Pear trees line the banks of the 
river for several miles, both above and below the city,and 
are still as healthy and vigorousas the native trees in the 
forest; and notwithstandidg their immense size, being fifty 
or sixty feet high, and from two to three feet in diameter, 
they are sound and solid to the heart, bearing regularly 
and well. One hundred and twenty bushels have been gath- 
ered from a single tree in a season, The fruit is not of the 
first quality, still it is very good, where there is little bet- 
ter to be had, and sells readily from four to six shillings 
per bushel. It more nearly resembles the Early Craw- 
ford, [Catherine? Ed.] than any other veriety with which 
[ am acquainted, and there is but very little difference in 
the quality of the fruit, among the old Pear tees around 
Detroit. 

It is worthy of notice, that ailthe old and magnificent 
specimens of the pear tree, that have attracted so much 
attention among horticulturists, stand near the bank of 
the river, so that their situation is never wet, although 
the soil is very retentive of moisture, (being mostly a 
heavy black loam, from nine inches to a foot deep, with a 
stiff yellow clay sub-soil.) Perhaps this may be accoun- 
ted for by thesettlers at that early period, locating on the 
immediate banks of the river, whichis evident from the 
shape of the farms, being only narrow strips, about eighty 
rods wide, and running back three miles, all considering 
it important to havea front on theriver. By such an ar- 
rangement, each would have their fishing ground, and 
would also be better able to protect themselves from any 
incursion of the Indians.’ 

[Some of these trees are now—last of May—in bloom, a 
perfect mass of flowers, and show every appearance of 
affording an abundant crop.] 





VARIETIES OF BOX. 

Mr. Downing—Dear Sir: Permit me, through the me- 
dium of your ever welcome Horticulturist, to make a few 
inquiries concerning the different species and varieties of 
the Box. I have not been able to find in your pages any- 
thing about it, excepting the manner of propagating the 
dwarf variety—which I suppose to be the common 
Box,( Buxus sempervirens, ) which I have seen four and a 
half feet high, and perhaps thirty years old—and which 
is used for borders in this vicinity. Cannot you give usa 
description of all the known varieties? Is not it one of 
our finest evergreens, and worthy a special chapter in the 
Horticulturist? and will you not tell us the name of the 
Hawthorn used for hedges in England, and described by 
Mr. Olmstead in his “Walksand ‘Talks’’—and whether it 
can be procured at our nurseries, and oblige 

Yours truly, 

New England, April 5, 1852. 

Answer.—There are four or five varieties of the com- 
mon Box, (Luxus sempervirens, ) cultivated in this coun- 
try. The Dwarf Box, (B. S. suffruticosa,) in common use 
for edgings, is the least hardy of all, the foliage being 
always browned, and the ends of the shoots injured by 
severe winters, all over the northern states. 

The Tree Box, (B, S. arborescens,) which has leaves 
about twice as long as those of the Dwarf Box, and grows 
from 2 to 10 or 12 feet high, ismuch hardier, and bears 
19 ° below zero withoutinjury. The Gold-striped Tree 
Box, and Silver-striped do., are varietics very ornamental 
in their foliage, and equally hardy. 

But the hardiest of all is what is known as the Green- 
tree Box, (B.S. angustifolia.) It hasshining dark green, 
lanceolated leaves, more narrow and pointed than the 


A. Novicr. 
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common Dwarf Box. or the other sorts of the Tree Box— 
resembling more the foliage of the common Roman Myr- 
tle. This Box will besr uninjared,a temperature that 
destroys or injures badly, both the Dwarf Box, and the 
other sorts of the Tree Box, and as its foliage is of a 
richer tint than any of the others, and as it may be kept 
in shape very easily, by the shears, it ought to take the 

lace of the Dwarf Box for edgings, in the United States. 

‘his variety is more common about Washington, and in 
Maryland, than in northern gardens. It deserves to be 
cultivated more generally —Horticulturist. 





Grass anounp Fruit Trees—What would be thought 
of the farming wisdom of him who should leave a patch 
of grass about every hill of corn or beans? As little rea- 
sou is there for permitting it to grow around fruit trees. 
It deprives the tree of moisture, and those small rootlets 
or spongioles near the trunk, which furnish a large supply 
of the vital fluid, of much of the nourishment which would 
otherwise be expended in the formation of organs of re- 

reduction. Once well rooted out, grass will trouble but 

ittle afterwards, 


TREATMENT OF TREES PLANTED THIS Sprinc.—If any 
show signs of dying, cut off the entire top, and keep the 
body moist with water. Keepthe earth stirred about the 
roots, and if dry supply an abundance of water, and im- 
mediately cover the surface with dry vegetable matter, or 
half-decayed manure. 

Mutcutinc.—lf this was not done when the trees were 
planted out, no time should now intervene before it is 
done. Coarse manure, muck, leaves, chip manure, straw, 
anything that will protect the earth from the sun and 
wind, will answer the purpose. Spread from two to four 
inches thick, as far as the roots extend, and our word tor 
it, with this precaution, no tree will die which has been 
properly set out. So much importance do we attach to 
this simple operation, that we could be almost imperious 
in urging its universal adoption and practice. , is 
the trying month for newly transplarted trees, and this 
matter should not be delayed beyond the first week. 


Pruntxe—Those who prefer summer for pruning ap- 
ple orchards should now be up and at it, and remember 
that where the wound made by removing a branch,is, say 
an inch across, it should never be left exposed. 

Annual praning will save the sore necessity of reraoy- 
ing large branches. Too much thought cannot be exer- 
cised in pruning. The French gardeners are the most 
successful prunersin the world. Not a twig is removed 
from a tree, without first calculating the effect it will have 
if permitted to grow, upon the shape and appearance of 
the tree, or what will be the effect if taken off. He who 
prunes withoat design, will be as likely to do mischief, as 
to benefit his trees. 





GRAFTING. 


Messrs Epirors:—I wish to offer a few remarks on 
grafting. During the last three years, 1 have set some 
twelve thousand grafts, and have had the care of them 
since. It is the practiceof some to graft the lower limbs 
and cut thestock too close to the body of the tree, which 
for old trees is bad, as the grafts are in the shade and get 
but a smail portion of thesap. It is almost impossible 
to form a good top by this practice. Others cut the stalk 
very properly, but set a few scions only, a year, until the 
tree is grafted; my practice is, to set grafts enough at 
once to form a good top, with care to leave limbs sufficient 
to take the sap, above what is required for the support of 
the grafts, ‘ad such as ought after to be removed. I cut 


my grafis not less than three buds in length, and four is 
better; the top of the branch ought never be used, for it is 


liable to be Winter killed. Setting the concave side out- 
ward, care should be taken to let thesilver or inside rinds 
come together parallel] with each other; this is important, 
in order to secure a healthy limb, when they readily 
heal, and soon become sound. Many suppose that after 
their trees are grafted, they have no more to do, but the 
work is but commenced; the cement should be kept on 





two years, the sprouts removed every Spring, and the 
tree kept well dressed. The best and cheapest cement 
that I have used is made as follows: One pound bees- 
wax, one pint of linsed oil, six pounds rosin; this will not 
run in summer nor crack in winter. 

Tuftonborough, N. H. A.S. 
—LDoston Cultivator. 





GRAPES. 

T have several vines on the lower or south side of my 
house. For5or 6 years they have got the general wash 
ofthe door and chip yard, suds, &e. I also fecd them 
lime and ashes, and their own litter, (trimmings and 
the leaves). ‘I'hey grow luxuriantly, but will not bear a 
single bunch per year, and the why, I wish to learn of 
somehody, either privately or through the “Farmer? I 
trim them well. They were said to be the Isabella when 
I got them, though I doubt it, but they are of a middling 
quality, I think. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. T. Wittsoy. 





Sutrnur ror Grares—Robert Sinclair, Esq., writes 
to us to say, that 

“The flour of sulphur, dredged on grape vines, will ef- 
fectually prevent mildew, and other diseases that the 
grape is liable to. The dredging should bedone when 
the dew is on, or after a light shower of rain. I have 
tested the above fully, and have annually healthy vines 
and good crops of grapes. The sulphur is also an excel- 
lent active manure. <A dry, south-east exposure is best 
for grapes, soil deep, well manured with well decomposed 
manure, bones, fish, oyster shells, lime, ce.’ 

He thinks also, that the disease might be as effectually 
prevented by oil of vitriol, (sulphuric acid,) say the fol- 
lowing proportions, sprinkled on the vines, viz: 7-8 water 
and 1-8 acid.— Prairie Farmer. 





To Protecr Brossoms AND Fruir TREES FROM EARLY 
Frosts—“Take a hempen rope and introduce it among 
the branches of a fruit tree in blossom, bringing the ends 
down so as to terminate in a bucket of water. This 
wiil prevent the tree and fruit from damage by frosts 
while in blossom. And it willbe observed that a film of 
ice of considerable thickness will be formed on the sur- 
face of the bucket or buckets of water set near the one 
having the rope leading to it, will not be frozen. This 
experiment is worth trying by gentlemen who have a 
few choice fruit trees, and who feel an interest in preser- 
ving their fruit in gardens.” 

We find the above in the Plow. A trial of it will not 
cost much time, and all such experiments | ad to investi- 
gation in reference to the effect of frost on plants. 





Lusus Narura#.—A writer in the N. E. Farmer says:— 
“I have an apple tree that was grafted about eight years 
ago with Porter scions. Thescions lived, grew and bore 
handsomely shaped and well flavored Porter Apples for 
three or four years; but last yearthe fruit changed its 
shape, (retaining the Porter flavor, but the fiesh a little 
more hard and erispy,) resuming the shape of the parent 
stock, which was like the Blue Pearmain. The tree 
grafted was a healthy, vigorous and good bearing tree— 
1 wish to know if the change was a freak of nature, or 
was it in accordance with nature’s laws. The above 
statement may seem strange, but it isno more strange 
thantrue. If you or some of your correspondents will 
give their views on the subject, I thiuk it may lead to 
some important facts which as yet are not weil under- 
stood.” 





Loncevity or tHE Preach Tree—A very intelligent 
Maryland farmer informed us the other day that a year or 
two ago, he cut down a peach orchard, saving three trees 
that was 80 years old. The orchard had become rather 
ragged and unsightly, but the trees which were left still 
bear full erops of good fruit. 

The climate of Maryland is much better adapted to 
the nature of the peach than higher latitudes, and the tree 
usually attains toa greater age. 
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CLOSE OF VOLUME II, NEW SERIES. 


The present Number closes the 2nd Volume of the 
New Series. Those who wish to continue their subscrip- 
tions another year, or those who wish to commence with 
the July number, should forward the pay by the 20th of 
the present month. 

Every subscriber is a constituted agent for the Farmer, 
and may, in all cases forward money at our risk, (post 

aid). Itis not necessary to wait foran agent; when the 
Dollar is ready we would like to have it, to expend for 
your benefit as well as our own. 

Agents can forward pay for subscribers at any time, at 
Clu) rates, 

Payine Posrace.—Our friends will oblige us by pre- 
paying all letters. The amount is so small now on a sin- 
gie letter that one hardly feels it, yet in the course of 
three months we have quite a bill of letter postage to pay. 
Our friends will please remember this ! 








ROOT CROPS FOR STOCK. 


As long as a community of farmers devote themselves 
to grain raising mainly, the raising of stock, and crops 
especially suitable for feeding, will receive but little at- 
tention. The question “Shall we give up grain growing 
in part, and devote more time and money to improving 
and extending our flocks and herds?’ has been answered 
in the affirmative in the mind of almost every farmer in 
the State, if not in the entire West; and it is important 
and proper, now to consider what crops are most suitable 
for feeding, and most easily and cheaply grown. Indian 
Corn has been depended on almost exclusively to feed, 
with hay aud straw to stock ofall kinds, and it is, with- 
out doubt, the best grain crop that can be grown for the 
a: But its value for stock feeding is greatly en- 

aneed, if not doubled, when used in connection with 
roots of some kind—potatoes, turnips or carrots. Half 
the quantity of meal given ata feed when used alone, 
sprinkled over a peck of sliced roots, is far more whole- 
some than the full quantum of corn or meal, is better a- 
dapted to the constitution of the animal, and it makes a 
dish which no auimal, that is an animal, will feel disposed 
to disregard. 

It is not our intention now to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the comparative value of the different kinds of 
crops grown for feeding purposes; we merely desire, by 
a few simple statements, to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the subject, as one of much importance, and de- 
serving of careful consideration and experiment. 

Taking Indian Corn as a standard, Jet us see what the 
comparative nutritive value per acre is, of some of the 
common root crops. We will say that 40 bushels per 
acre is a fair average crop of corn. This, at 60 Ibs. to the 
bushel, would give 2400 Ibs. of feed to the acre. Land 
that will grow this amount of corn will grow 20 tons of 
turnips per acre (about 700 bushels). There is, accord- 
ing to Norton, in every 100 lbs. ot turnips, 10 lbs. of solid 
matter; thus the total amount of solid matter of the pro- 
duce of an acre would be 4000lbs.; nearly double the a- 
mount given by the crop of corn. Carrots compare still 
more favorably, as they contain from 10 to 15 per cent. 
of dry or nutritive matter, and a larger amount may be 
grown on an acre. 

Johnston gives the proportions of nutritive matter in 
these different crops per acre. as follows: 


Starch, sugar, &c. Gluten. Oil or fat. 
Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 
Indian Corn, 900 216 90 to 170 
Potatoes, 1521 300 45 
Turnips, 4500 540 
Carrots, 56u0 1120 200 


These analyses place carrots and turnips very high in 
the scale of nutritive crops, but they accord so well with 
the experience of those who have given them a fair trial, 
that we can rely safely upon their proximate correctness, 

The objection is sometimes raised against roots for 
feed, that the avimal is obliged to consume too large a 
quantity to obtain the requisite amount of nutriment.— 
We are prepared to believe this to be an advantage, if it 
were true, for all animals require bulky as well as nutri- 
tious food. We may partake of sweetmeats until the 
system is gorged, yet we do not feel satisfied, and hun- 
ger is not appeased. Roots help to fill up, and at the 
same time afford a good supply of those nutritious sub- 
stances which are required for the formation of flesh and 
blood. Butwe know from experience that animals do 
not require avery large quantity. A peck ofsliced roots isa 
good feed for a working ox of medium size, if kept on 
hay, and he will not occupy as much time in eating it, as 
a horse would in eating four quarts of oats. 

The change from green to dry feed, and from dry to 
green again, in autumn and spring, always produces a 
greater or less derangement in the habits and constitu- 
tion of the animal. By having a supply of these crops 
on hand, this change isso graduated that the beast suf- 
no inconvenience. The tops of turnips and carrots fur- 
uish a most valuable substitute for the failing grass in 
the fall, and by using a little care in piling them up in 
snug heaps, will furnish the larger portion of the food of 
cattle for several weeks in late autumn. 

Every intelligent farmer knows that the health and 
vigor of his animals depends much on a continual, free 
and uniform habit. This cannot be preserved throughout 
the year without the use of green crops. They induce a 
healthy habit. The “stretches”? in sheep is produced by 
costiveness, and it is proof of the value of turnips, that 
among flocks which have had a daily allowance, a case of 
this disease has never occurred. 

Those who have not actually made the experiment of 
growing roots for winter and spring feeding, are scarcely 
aware of the absolute advantages to be derived the: efrom, 

We give below a condensed statement by Col. J. W. 
Lincoln, of Mass., which we find in the New England 
Farmer, in reference to the value of carrots for Milch 
Cows. A correspondent, in a previous number of that 
paper, had given publicity to the opinion of a “Bradford 
farmer,” “that carrots do not contribute, in the slightest 
degree, to increase the amount of milk in a cow,” and 
that “carrots, when fed out in ordinary doses, do not di- 
minish in the least, the quantity of hay necessary for a 
cow, but serve merely as condiments.” 

Col. L. gives his experience in the use of the carrot.— 
He says: “In addition to what I have raised on my own 
farm, I have, for several years past, purchased the surplus 
carrots of my neighbors at nine dollars per ton, and be- 
lieve that I paid no more than their tl I inquired 
whether it was possible I could be so greatly mistaken in 
my estimate of the value of carrots. I knew that the 
books were full of commendations of the culture of carrots 
for stock generally, but especially for horses, without one 
word of discouragement, so far as I have knowledge. 

“I had full evidence that carrots were good food for 
swine. For several years past I have kept my swine 
principally on carrots through the winter months; they 
have been boiled, a small quantity of cob and corn meal 
| added, and with the slops of the house, have been the on- 
| ly food of my swine; deprive them of the carrots, and the 
!remainder of their food would have been insufficient to 
| sustain life. My winter stock of swine has usuaily con- 
| sisted of breeding sows, and they have uniformly been in 
| such condition, that I was entirely willing that my pig- 
gery should be visited by any one disposed to inspect it 
or its tenants. The usual observation has been, that 
“those swine are too fat to do well in having pigs” I 
formerly kept my swine on potatoes, as I now do on car- 
rots, and they have never done better than of late years. 

That carrots contain much nutriment I cannot bave a 
doubt, sufficient as I apprehend, to induce farmers to 
grow them in considerable quantities for the benefit of 
their stock; that “when fed out in ordinary doses” they 

( Continued on Page 178.) 
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THE MARSH CATTLE. 
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Tums excellent engraving represents a yoke of Cattle raised by Isaac Funx, Esq., of Ill. and fattened by 
Sytvester Marsu, Esq., of Chicago. 

They were taken to Massachusetts in May, 1851. In January last they were removed to the city of Boston, 
and there exhibited. The tickets for admission were sold at a shilling each, and in seven days the exhibitor realized 
the sum of $175. They were then sold for $1225. The Cattle measure 15 feet from the nose to the end of the 
tail, are five feet high, three feet across the hips, and their girt is between nine and ten feet. They have not been 
weighed for the past two years. They are thought to be the largest pair of Cattle ever raised in North America. 

The above statements we have taken from. the Prairie Farmer, published at Chicago, and we are indebted to 
the gentlemenly proprietors of that valuable work for this splendid engraving. 
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(Concluded from Page 176.) 
may so far improve the health of the animal, as may ena- 
ble it more completely to digest its hay, by which to add 
to the covering of the ribs and the secretions of the milk 
vessels. That either your Bradford friend or myself was 
greatly in an error, was most manifest. After carefully 
calling to recollection what I had been able to obtain 
from books on this subject, my own experience, and that 
of others so far as it had come within my own observa- 
tion, without discovering the fallacy of my former views, 
I was induced to inquire whether the views of the Brad- 
ford farmer were correct. 

“I was desirous of further evidence: I read the com- 
munication to Mr. Hawes, who has the immediate super- 
vision of my farm, and requested him to take two cows 
then giving milk, as much alike as he could find them, 
ascertain what quantity of hay they were then eating, 
continue to them the same quantity of hay, but add to 
one of them a peck of carrots per day—that after a trial 
of a week to change the carrots to the other cow, watch 
the effect carefully, and to report to me the result. 

“He informs me that the milk ol the cow eating car- 
rots was increased one quart or more each day, on no 
day less than a quart, and on some days a little more; 
that the cow having hay alone, constantly eat up her 
whole allowance, and the one having carrots uniformly 
failed to do so; and this was the case with both cows 
while having the carrots—that each cow, when deprived 
of the carrots, at the close ef each trial, fell off in her milk 
below the quantity given at the commencement, occa- 
sioned, probably, by their becoming dry preparatory to 
having their next calf, which is expected with both about 
the first days of June, next.” 

We have thrown out the foregoing disjointed remarks 
on this subject, for the purpose of caliing attention to the 
matter, believing that there are few crops that can be 
grown at so trifling an expense, and which are so truly 
valuable for feeding purposes as the root crops, and in 
this view we are sustained by Col. Lincoln, who is said 
to bea very careful and sagacious farmer, and whose 
statements are entirely trust-worthy. 

The quantity of seed required per acre for turnips or 
carrots, Is 2 to 3 lbs. Carrots should be sowed in drills 
16 inches to two feet apart, and turnips two to two| 
and helf feet apart. 

In some parts of the State we know it is difficult to 
obtain seed. If any of our subscribers should desire to 
get seed from here, and will send the money to pay for it, 
and direct us how to send it, we will gladly purchase it 
and start it on its way for them. The price of Carrot 
Ruta-baga and Parsnip seed, is $1 per pound; Flat Tur- 
nip 75 cents per pound. 

We shall be glad to hear from our friends who have 
had experience in growing the different kinds of roots. 
“eanwhile will not every subscriber to the Farmer try a 
SMALL patch even, and satisfy himself as to the advantage 
of these crops for feeding purposes. 





Manerrs ror Horsrs.—A correspondent. of the Bos- 
ton Cultivator, in some remarks on Heaves in Horses, 
says, that until nine years ago he fed his horses upon 
the barn floor, which was ruised 8 inches above that 
of the stable, with a girt and board three feet high be- 
tween. While fed in this way his horses were never 
troubled withthe heaves. Jn 1843 he built a barn in 





the modern style, with tight box stalls or mangers, 3 
feet high, leaving a place just wide enough for the rg 
to puthis head through. The next winter after build- 
ing the new barn, a valuable Morgan mare beca 
severely affected with Heaves, and since that winter 
his horses, after being to hay a short time, are trou- 
bled with a cough; the only remedy he has found, is 
. to give chopped feed, moistened. 

He thinks the evil is caused by the constant con- 
tact of ihe nostrils o' the horse with the hay, Ly which 
he inha'es the dust at every breath. This isa very 
obvious and philosophical conclusion. The air-cells 
of the lungs become filled with dust, prodncing vio- 





ent irritation, and eventually settled disease. The 


remedy would seem to consist in so covstructing the 
mangers that there should be, at all times. a free pas. 
sage of air through them, or that the horse would have 
to reach some distance for the hay, pu ling it away by 
mouthfuls, thus keeping his nose so far from the bulk of 
his feed, as not to inhale much dust. 

Those who have tried the plan of cutting all kindg 
of feed, hay, straw, &c., are unanimous in its favor— 
The hea'th and condition of the animal is always im- 
proved when changed from long to cut feed. The lat- 
ter is more easily digested, and the nutriment is wholly 
extracted. which is believed to be an important item; 
a working team will fill themselves much sooner on 
cut than long feed, and can lie down to rest, and if 
moistened all danger from dust is avoided. 








KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 





This machine, a cut of which is here given, has not 
been long before the farming public, but thus far it has 
received the unanimous approval of those who have given 
it atrial. lt is manufactured by Howard & Co., of Buf- 
falo, who are said to be sterling business men, and weare 
informed by a gentleman of this city who is acquainted 
with them, that their wo.k will be done in the most sub- 
stantial manner. They have published in their circular 
the following Warranty: 

“On lands free from obstructions, We warrant our ma- 
chines to cut and spread from 10 to 15 acres per day, (of 
any kind of grass,) with one span of horses and_ driver, 
and do it as well as is done witha scythe by the best 
mowers.’? 

They furnish a number of testimonials, signed by some 
of the best farmersin the State of New York, from among 
which we select the following: 

Buffalo, Erie Co., N. Y. 
Dear Sr: 

Having had the pleasure of witnessing the _perfor- 
manceof your Mowing Machine, yesterday, in Col. Bird’s 
meadow, below Black Rock—(the surface of which was 
quite uneven, )—we assure you that we consider it one of 
the most valuable Agricultural implements ever brought 
into use. The garss was cut better than it could have 
been done with a scythe, and with a facility and expedi- 
tion truly astonishing. We have no hesitation in saying 
it is all a farmer could desire for cutting his grass. 

LEWIS F. ALLEN, 
President N. Y. State Ag, Society. 
O. ALLEN, 
Mayor of the City of Duffalo. 
T.C. PETERS, ESQ. 
HON. GEO. W. PATTERSON. 

The machine will work on rolling land, but where 
there are obstructions and the surface is rough, it can’t 
operate. Weexpect to have an opportunity scon of wit- 


me | Dessing its operation and shall then be able to speak with 
al] | more confidence in relation to its advantages. 


One of these machines may be seen at the store of Mr. 
E. Shephard on Woodward Avenue in this city. 





A SroreT worty «xxow1nc.—Boil three or four onions 
witha — of water. Then with a gilding brush, go over 
your glasses and frames, and rest assured that the flies 
will not light on the article washed. This may be u 
without apprehension, and it will not do the least injury 
to frames. 
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HOW CAN WE RAISE HEALTHY POTATOES? 


How can a diseased mother rear a healthy offspring?— 
In cases of this kind, physicians order the infint to be 
brought up by hand, or a healthy nurse procured. 

As soou as the potatoe plant reaches the light, remove 
it f.om the parentstock and “bring it up by hand, that 
is, rausplant ina good, warm, mellow soil. So says a 
yriter in the Gaidener’s Journal, (English) whose re- 
marks we findin the Maine Fariner. 

The writer thinks the potatoe has become debilitated 
and deficient in starch; and we cannot say that this is al- 
together unreasonable, when he tells us that, from analy- 
sis of those produced in the usual way, and also by his 
method of slips, .t was shown that the former contained 
11 3-4 per cent. of starch, and the latter 151 per cent. 

He has now tried it two years from the parent stock, 
and the result is very encouraging, those of the second 
year’sgrowth, producing over a third more starch than 
the best he could find of those raised after the old mode. 
He thinks that in one year more he will get the potatoe 
up to its original standard of health and vigor. 

There is no par’ of the tuber taken with the cuttings 
The potatoes must be put in a warm place to start, a hot 

ed is best, as it is important that the young plant should 

remain as short a time as possible with the parent tuber, 
as all potatoes that do not containa proper quantity of 
starch, be maintains are diseased. 

The experiment is certainly worthy extensive trial.— 
The ground must be brought toa very fine tilth before 
planting t e slips, and unless a shower occurs at the time 
they must be freely watered two or three times, 





DEEP PLOWING FOR CORN. 
Moscow, Hillsdale Co., April 5, 1852. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 

Sir,—With a view of stimulating farmers to p.ow deep- 
erthan they generally do, I send you the following min- 
ues from my farm book, which will show the benefits of 
deep plowing upon a field of twelve acres, which we 
planted to corn the past season, showing the amount of 
labor done upon the field, together with the result. 

The svil is a sandy loam and has been cultivated fifteen 
yeas. For the last four years it had been stocked down 
toclover. We commenced plowing it the last days of 
April, and finished about the tenth of May. It wasa 
well cut up from ten to twelve inches deep, and turned 
over nearly flat at an expense of ten days’ work for two 
hands, and two yoke of oxen, at $2,00 per day $20 U0 
31g days’ work of boy and team, dragging and 


cultivating before planting, 4 39 
14 days, one hand and horse, 1 50 
§ days? planting, 3 75 
214 bushels seed corn soaked in sulph. iron, and 

tolled in plaster, 13 


216 bushels of plaster, and the same amount of salt, 2 00 
29 bushels of ashes, one half of which were leached, 1 56 
3 days’ work applying the ashes, plaster and salt 

afier they were well mixed, 1 88 
8days’ work of one hand and horse, cultivating 





_ twice and plowing once, 8 00 
10 days’ hoeing, 10 00 
6 days were also spent when the corn came up, to 
exterminate the several kinds of worms that had 
commenced their depredations upon it, 3 75 
12 days’ work cutting and setting up the corn 
when ripe, 7 50 
Total, $65 44 


I would here remark that the corn was planted, from 
east to west six feet apart, and from north to south three 
feet, The corn planted was the Yellow Dent, somewhat 
mixed with the Yellow Flint. We made no estimate of 

€ expense of husking. Our average yield per acre was 
one hundred and twenty bushels of ears, which, it will 
be seen, cost, exclusive of the use of the land, $5,44 per 
acre, or nearly 437 cents a bushel for the ears. 

Wesowed 114 bushels of wheat upon the same ground 
per acre, during the last week of September, which looks 











quite well for late sowing, and bids fair for an ordinary 
crop the coming season. 

It cost us in labor and seed per acre, $2,30, to get it 
into wheat. S. Rate. 

FOWL MEADOW GRaApbs. 

A friend asks, When is the best time for sowing Fowl 
meadow grass? 

This species of grass will grow on uplands, but flour- 
ishes best on wet imeadows. It may be sown in the 
spring or fall, or indeed whenever you can get the ground 
ready. Wet or bog lands cannot be put into condition at 
any time you please. You must either wait until the su- 
per-abundant water is evaporated by the heat and drought 
of summer, or drained off by artificial means. 

We have known meadows cleared and burnt over in 
August, and the seed sown upon it, aad suffered to be 
covered over by the rains and showers, and a good crop 
obtained for several years after. Some take pains to 
rake it in when the ground has been burnt over. 

The true natural history of this grass has not yet been 
fully ascertained. Some think it lasts naturally but a year 
or two in soils, but is kept up by the seed scattering out 
when ripe, and hence they suffer this kind of grass to re- 
main until itis pretty ripe before they mow it. About a 
peck of seed to the acre is enough. ; 

Several years ago the fullowing communication, written 
by the late Maj. E. Wood, of Winthrop, was published in 
the Maine Farmer, and we now re-publish it for the ben- 
efit of all inquirers. 

“There are a number of kinds of grass that have been 
called by that name; there is but one, however, in my 
opinion, to which it properly belongs. Not knowing the 
botanical name, f will endeavor to describe the kind that 
I call the true fow! meadow grass. It has a long and 
small stalk, generally lays bent allin one direction before 
it is cut, when it is not shaded the stalk or stem is green, 
although the seed may be ripe. 

It sends out a number of seed or flower branches like the 
red top, or, as it is sometimes called, Rhode Island grass, 
of which it seems to bea species or variety. It grows 
very thick, and produces a large number of seeds, 
which are excecdingly small. When they are rubbed out 
and cleaned from the chaff, they are of a reddish color. 

There is another variety which has lately been brought 
from Vermont, the stems and seed of which are larger 
than the kind of which I am speaking. The Vermont 
variety seems to be well suited to our swaly land, and 
does weil to mix on our bog lands, but its value is not to 
be compared to the true fowl meadow grass on land that 
it will grow on to advantage. When the soil and situa- 
tion suits it, it is the easiest grass to raise that I ever 
raised, and the most profitable. On land that does not 
suit it, you will find it almost impossible to raise it. The 
public may need a caution, not to purchase what I call 
the spurious kind, instead of the genuine seed. 

On suitable land it may be sowed very thin; evena 
quart of clean seed to the acre; and on the second or 
third year, it will have spread tosuch a degree as to be 
thick enough. It propagates in two ways, and even three. 
One way is by the seed, another by tillering or by suck- 
ers, and a third way is when it bends down it will throw 
out a root at every joint. It may be better to sow it of a 
proper thickness at first, which may be about a peck of 
clean seed to theacre. It may be raised on light clayey 
soils that are sufficiently dry, and rendered light by horse 
manure; &e. Sand does not seem to agree with it. An 
island in a stream, made up of sawdust and clay, has pro- 
duced it largely. Mud or pend, made light and kept 
so by hackmatack or larch roots inthe soil, or by frequent 
flowing, is decidedly the besé land to raise this grass up- 
on. On such land I have raised three tons to the acre, 
and I think that it will produce the most value in fodder 
per acre, cf any grass that Iam acquainted with. Itis 
said it will thrive well on all bog lands where a large 
growth of flat grass _ will grow, if rendered light and dry 
by suitable ditching. It is valuable for feeding stock, 
and for working oxen in the spring. Oxen so fed have 
performed their work as well as when fed upon the com- 
mon English hay, so called.’— Maine Farmer. 
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COCHIN CHINA FOWLS. 


The above engraving correctly represent my Royal Cochin China’s. A pair were imported two years since’ 
and were exhibited in New York City, and invited comparison in size and richness of plumage. ‘ 

A friend purchased for me last year, the imported cock a id one of his pullets, but, unfortunately, the cock died a 
few days after, with the rape—still he weighed fourteen pounds. One of his cock chickens was then procured, 
and when they arrived here in July last, they both had the rape badly. The pullet did not recover until late in the 
season, consequently I got but few eggs from her. Anxious to propagate the stock and test their hardiness, I set 
the eggs after the weather had become cold and stormy. The result was the chickens proved remarkably hard— 
no extra care was bestowed upon them—in fact, my removal, in November, to a _ where there was no accom- 
modation for my fowls, subjected even the older ones to a strong test of their hardiness; the fall, winter and spring 
up to this date, (April 10,) having been very unfavorable, still the Cochin chicks grew finely, and now give daily 
evidence in laying, of not only being beautiful, but hardy and useful. ' ‘ k 

The chickens, when hatchee, are white on the breast, and as they feather, become distinct spots, which soon dis- 
appear, and become entirely ofa glossy black, with a greenish metallic lustre, The cocks, in full plumage, have an 
unusual number of very long pendant feathers in the tail, which present various shades of green, which color pre- 
dominates on the back and wings. The mane feathers near the head, are tinged with a deep red, and in dry, clear 
‘weather, hang partly in distinct rolls. Comb and wattles very large,and of a fiery red. Legs ofa brown color. 

The Cochin eggs are small, of a dark redish yellow, with brown specks upon them, and exceedingly rich. I 
have seen but few Cochins, but all who have seen mine, and had opportunities of comparing them with others, 
pronounce mine quite as large, and having the most beautiful plumage. A fowl fancier from Mass., visited my 
yards last fall, to examine my varieties of fowls, and assured me that 1f I would take my pair of Cochins, and my 
pair of Shanghaes, to Boston, I could get $100 for them, as he had never seen their superiors. I expect to raise, this 
apo quite a number, and will supply orders for eggs at $3 per dozen, carefully packed and put on the cars at 

alamazoo. 

I amin hopes soon to obtain likenesses of my Shanghaes, which were imported the last year by a gentleman 
who had spent several years in the East Indies, and selected them for his own yard. A mutual friend obtained 
them for me as a particular favor. They are quite clear legged, which I consider of much importance in this cold, 
wet climate. I have a variety from Mass., heavily feathered on the legs, and not as large. ' . 

The first named variety of Shanghaes, I think, cannot be beaten in size, form, hardiness and laying properties— 
Of 55 chickens not one have I seen droop in the least. Those on the 25th of September last, have been laying 
daily for some time. A cock chicken at four months and one day old, fairly weighed six pounds, three ounces. 

Yours, &c., M. Freeman, 


Schoolcraft, April 10, 1852. 





My mode is as follows :— ; 
First—To two spoonsful of good hop yeast, add a pint 
of warm water; stir in flour to the consistency of thick 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
HOW TO MAKE COARSE BREAD. 


Bunker Hint, April 19, 52. 
Mr. Eprror,— 

We noticed in your April No. a short piece from Mrs. 
Shearer, on the best mode of making Bread. We think 
there should be more attention paid to making coarse, 
healthy Bread, than is now done. 

Perhaps, I have good reasons for my partiality towards 
this article, laboring, as I have under the effects of the 
dreadful disease, Dyspepsia. I should not be willing, 
under any consideration, to be deprived of the knowl- 
edge of making good, palatable, coarse Bread. 





paste, keep warm votil light. Then take unbolted wheat 
flour, enough for the above, which will be two good siz- 
ed loaves. Mix with warm water, adding two tablespoons 
full of molasses, salt to your taste, and a little saleratus, 
mix as hard as it convenviently can be stirred witha 
spoon ; cover over and keep warm till it rises. It can be 
baked well in a stove, but the oven should not be very 
hot, when first put in. Let it bake one hour anda 
in Respectfully, & 
vespectfully, &c., 
= . Mrs. E, B, Fett. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
PROFITS FROM FOWLS. 
Mz. Eprror,— 

While I frequently see in the various agricultural pub- 
lications, accounts of the profits of Poultry, mine of last 
year may not be uninteresting, to some of your readers 
at least. ’ 

My stock consisted of 90 Hens and 6 Cocks; some pure 
and some half-blooded Dorkings, (which will account for 
the prices that I obtained for some of the Chickens.) 

To begin, I had in 


March, 600 Eggs, and 40 Chickens, 
April, 1700 do 

May, 1924 do 56 = do 
June, 1351 do 19 do 
July, 967 do 84 do 
August, 895 do 92 do 
September, 644 do 88 do 
October, 327 do 22 do 
November, 82 do none 
December, 75 do do 


Making in all, 8,565 Eggs, 401 Chickens. 

Now, for the profits. Of the Eggs, 460 dozen were 
sold, one-half in the Summer at an average of eight cents 
per dozen ; 122 in the Fall at one shilling per dozen, and 
108 dozen, at seventeen cents per dozen in the Winter— 
the rest were consumed in the family and set under the 
Hens. 

Of the Chickens, 342 only were raised, 215 sold, and 
127 used in the family. 

Now let us see how the account stands. 








Cr. 

By 230 dozen Eggs, 8 cents, $18,40 
122 do o 1 shilling, 15,25 
108 do do 17 cents, 17,82 
254 do do used and set 8 cents, 20,32 
127 Chickens, used in family, Ishilling, 15,00 
184 do sold 1 do 23,00 

14 pair full-blooded Dorkings, at 6 shil- 
lings per pr., 28.00 
3 handsome Cock Chickens, 5,00 
Total, $143,67 
Dr. 

To 58 bushels of Screenings, 1 shilling, $7,25 

10 do Corn, 2 shil. 6d, 3,13 
5 do Oats, 2 shillings, 1,25 
Butchers Offal, say 1,00 

Total, $12,63 
Here we havea profit of $131,C4 


on less than one hundred head of Poultry; a nice little 
arer for a farmer’s wife ; and yet, how much neg- 
ected by most farmers is this little article of Poultry. 
As regards the number of Eggs, there could not possi- 
bly be any mistake, as they are invariably marked down 
in the Fowl-house, (a piece of chalk being kept for the 
purpose, ) before they are brought out every day. 
I think, Mr. Editor, that the many who sneer at poul- 
try breeding as a small business, will some day feel that 
itis one, if not the most profitable part of the farm; at 
any rate, I have found it so. 
_ Iam this year breeding Cochin Chinas upon the Dork- 
Ing, and hope this season to have some splendid birds— 
full-blooded Cochin Chinas, as well as half-blooded. As 
my stock is derived from the Royal Aviary of England. I 
think I can show some fine Birds as can be procured in 
the United States. 
Persons wishing to obtain any of this breed should 
make early application, as but few can be parted with 
this season. 
Lam, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
Gxo. Henric. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
IMPROVED STOCK. 

Mr Isnam. 

Dear Sir:—The object of an agricultural paper is to 
disseminate knowledge, which will be useful to the 
farming interest, and thereby create a profit, not only 
to the wholecommunity but to the individuals engaged 
in the different branches of husbandry, and on that 
principle I am induced to write. 

I have always been a lover of fine stock of all kinds, 
although never had an opportunity of indulging in that 
natural propensity until I resolved to come to Michi- 
gan and become a farmer. | accordingly procured 
some of the finest blood stock, both of horses and cat- 
tle. that I could obtain to bring with me. The cattle 
were from the stock imported by the Hon. John Hair 
Powell of Philadelphia. They were white Durhams,and 
proved to be possessed of very good milking qualities, 
| have never known their superiors. Their color how- 
ever was not popular,and somewhat objectionable with 
myself, but by crossing them with other stock, they 
nearly always become a white and red, and sometimes 
a beautiful roan. They spread rapidly and may now be 
seen and known by their color and shape throughout 
this and the adjoining counties. In consequence of 
the color, I resolved to change my stock when such 
would present itself to my view that would fill all the 
excellent qualities of my old stock as milkers, and in 
size, and be of a pure, beautiful, deep red color. I at 
length obtained such as had been in my minds eye, and 
have had them for several years past, and they have 
proved to be such as to meet my entire satisfaction.— 
In consequence of their superiority not only as milkers, 
but in size, form and color; 1 propose giving their his- 
tory and pedigree through the columns of your pa- 
per, so that those who are disposed may be gratified 
with five cattle and know what they are getting. 

Mr. Henry Jones of Youny’s Prairie, Cass county, 
Michigan, brought with him from Ohio, more than 
twenty years since a very superior stuck of cows, of 
what he denominated the mi/k breed, and according 
to the description given by Mr. Jones and comparing 
what Mr. Allen says in his hook on “Domestic Ani- 
mals,” of that breed, they were originally from the pure 
short horn;Durhams. In the year 1836 Reuben Edwards, 
Esq., of Pokagon Prairie, Cass county, obtained two 
calves from the family of Shakers, at Lebandon, Ohio. 
The ball called Ex-eption, was 7% Durhamand1¢ Hol- 
derness. The Durham part originated from the stock 
imported into Kentucky, by Mr. Girard, in the year 
1817, and which isjsaid to be one of the,best importa- 
tions that has ever been made. Mr. Jones rented Ex- 
ception of Esq. E:lwads, for one season, and lik:ng the 
stock so well, the third and fourth years he rented him 
again, and bred in and in forthe purpose of getting as 
much of the blood as possible crossed with his origin- 
al milk breed. The result was most favorable, and in 
order to give a little more deepness to the color and com- 
pactness of form,he obtained a bull from Mr Lyon,of0., 
half Durham and half Devon,and crossed on to his then 
improved stock,which cross was a very happy one,pro- 
ducing a deep devon red color, and still retaining the 
large size and full proportions of the short horned Dur- 
hams. I selected from Mr. Jone’s stock, (and which 
was granted as an especial favor,)two of his choice 
heifers, and rented his bull which he raised from the 
Edward’s stock, for a season, which diminished the De- 
von aud increased again the Durham, but yet retains 
that beautiful red color, and since that time have bred 
inandin that a distinct breed may be e-tablished, 
which has proved itself most thoroughly. My stock 
now may be described as follows; in color a beautiful 
red, sometimes a small star and probably a white spot 
upon the brisket, and white upon the end of tail, with 
short drooping horns, full deep quarters, straight legs 
and back, with wide, round ribs, deep, wide brisket, 
long beautiful neck, free from dewlap, smooth face, 
Without curls,beautiful full eyes and an orange colored 





Marshall, Cal. Co., April 5, 1852, 


nose, and growing to a very large size at an early age; 
my heifers uniformly having calved at two years old. 
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lovers of fine catile to an examination of my stock, and 
if they desire, they can be accomodated with calves at 
a reasonable rate, as fast as | may have them to spare. 

My ball with four cows and four calves, were exhib- 
ited Jast fall at the State Fair at Detrott,and the judges 
awarded me six premiu-ns. 

I do not wish todetract in the least from any dis- 
tinct or pure breed of cattle, but would advise and en- 
courage the breeding of the same, in order that lovers 
of stock may show theirscience or skill in producing 
new varieties of the highest perfection. Atthe same 
time I do not know of any absolute necessity for adher- 
ing strictly to the entire pure blood in any stock ot 
animals whatever, except the race horse, whose purity 
of blood gives endurance, or the game cock, whose 
blood causes him to fight as long as life lasts. The 
object in crossing andthe science of breeding cattle, is 
to get the highest amount of perfection in the animal, 
not only in beauty of color, but size, form and early ma 
turity, answering well for the dairy, butchers or work- 
ing cattle. In those most essential qualities I think 
my caitle have succeeded better than any distinct breed 
which I have ever seen, and by a fair com,arison at 
the State Fairs, the facts nay be known, 

Yours Respectfully, 
Anprew Y. Moors. 

Schooleraft Kalamazoo County, 

April lst 1259. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
LAFAYETTE. 


In a rare memoir, by his private Seeretary, Mr. Trotter 
of the Hon, Charles James Fox—“the champion of the 
rights of bleeding and oppressed America, of suffering 
Treland,* of the manacled and despairing slave, the advo- 
cate of religious and civil liberty, the opposer, for thirty 
years, of corrupt and arbitrary ministers, the statesman 
whom all foreign courts respected and foreign nations 
loved’ —we mvet with an interesting account of the do- 
mestic life of the great Lafayette, which we abridge. 

Mr. Fox was iu Pavis, during the short peace, collecting 
materials for his “History.” His mornings were busily 
employed in transcribing and reading at the office of the 
archives; when oue morning the door opens, and a stran- 
ger to the Secretary, of an interesting and graceful figure, 
came in, advanced rapidly, and, in embracing Mr. Fox, 
showed a countenance full of joy, while tears rolled down 
his checks. Mr. Fox testified eqnal emotion. It was M. 
de Lafayette. At an early age, he had visited London; 
he had there become acquainted with Mr. Fox—with great 
similarity of character, they had formed a strong friend- 
ship for each other; aud each the benefactor of a conti- 
neut, they had not met again till now Lafayette had come 
from the country to see Mr. Fox, and to invite him to his 
house. He now resided entirely there, and had been allu- 
red from his retirement by this call of friendship and af- 
fection. 

His house was about thirty miles from Paris; and he 
Was quite unconnected with, and unconsulted by, the gov- 
ernment. He viewed ihe new state of things with melan- 
choly; having a rooted and principled conviction that ar- 
bitrary power is injurious to the happiness of the people. 
He lived in the most private and simple manner ; in the 
bosom of a tender and affectionate family, he found every 
consolation: he frequented no place of amusement; never 
went to the theatre, and with a limited and curtailed for- 
tune, exhibited the bright example of a public man, con- 
tent with litile, free from envious and angry feelings, and 
willing to live in dignified silence, when he had not the 
power to do good. 

“On the morning of the 24th September, 1802, we left 





* It is not generally known that Mr. Fox was strongly opposed to 
the union of Ireland with England. He foresaw all the evils which 
would fall, in consequence, on the former country; and in a private 
letter, dated 1799, says: “As things are, Iam afraid the anti-unionists 


-aris for the country. As we approached LaGrange (de 
Lafayette’s residence,) it became evidently a corn district, 
The towers and wood of the chateau, appeared in peace. 
ful repose. The chateau was of a very singular construe. 
tion, quadrangular, and ornamented by Moorish towers at 
each angle, which had no unpleasing effect. A ruined 
chapel was near the mansion; the fosse was fille up thro’ 
neglect and a large lapse of time. We drove into the 
court yard, The family came to the hall to mect us. No 
silly affectation, no airs of idle ceremony, Were scen at the 
residenee of him who gloriously and snecesstolly had 
struggled for America, and had done all he could for 
France! M. de Lafayette and Madame, received Mr. and 
Mrs. Fox with the heartiest welcome. The family con- 
sisted of two daughters, a son and his wife, all young and 
elegant; all living in happiness with their parents. As 
his figure was youthful and graceful, (his age at this time 
being about forty-nine or filty,) he appeared quite 2 young 
man. His benevolent countenance, the frank and warm 
manner which made him quite adored in his family, anda 
placid countenance, altogether had an irresistible effect in 
gaining the affections and esteem of those admitted to his 
more intimate society. 

“Madame de Lafayette, of the ancient family of Noail- 
les, was a superior and admirable woman, possessing the 
high polish of theancient nobility, eloquent and animated, 
Fondly attached to her husband and her family, she re- 
gretted nothing of passed splendor, and was happy in re- 
tirement. Her son was a pleasing young mau; his wife 
very engiging and interesting. ‘The daughters were char- 
ming young women, quite free from the insipid languor, 
or wretched affectation, which in young women of fashion 
so much destroys originality of characier, and makes one 
find in one fashionable lady the prototype and pattern of 
ten thousand. 

“The chateau and estate of LaGrange, which Madame, 
who was an heiress, had brought her husband, was all that 
remained of their fortunes; they had lost every thing be- 
sides, in the madness of revolutionary confiscation, and 
had not yet been able to procure restitution. 

“Besides other friends in the house, a few of M. de La- 
fayette’s country neighbors were occasionally invited; his 
table was plentiful; and our evenings were diversified by 
conversation, chess, or some other game. Madsme was 
extremely pleasing in conversation, and narrated her ad- 
ventures and sufferings in Germany, with great vivacity 
und ease. The chateau itself was ancient and simply 
furnished ; the library at the top of one of the towers, a 
cireular room with a commanding view from its win- 
dows, was adorned with the busis of Washington, Frank- 
lin, and other American patriets, as well as by those of 
Frenchmen of genius in modern times. The wood that 
adjoined the chateau, was a beantiful one, divided in the 
old style, by very long green alleys, intersecting one an- 
other. 

“I often had the satisfaction of conversing with our 
host; as he was so unaffected and mild, that I had no 
difficulty in addressing him. He talked of Ireland, and 
enquired much concerning the ancieut wolf-dog, one of 
which race he desired much to procure. All his sentt- 
ments were noble, and his mind was animated with a true 
feeling for liberty. He spokea good deal of America; and 
told me, that so great was the jealousy of the Americans 
against foreign troops, that he was obliged to consent to 
reduce the number stipulated for; though he afterward ne- 
gotiated for more at home, to make the aid effectual ! 

“M. de Lafayette had begun to devote himself much to 
agricultural pursuits, (the happiest occupation of man;) 
and had entirely withdrawn himself from political affairs. 
His house and family were excellently well regulated: 
each had their own employment; till dinner, every guest 
was left quite free to follow his studies—to walk and ex- 
plore the country—io act as he pleases—dinner re-assem- 
bled every one; and the hours fled swiftly past. His gar- 











| den, which was large. but had been neglected, also eccu- 


pied a good deal of his attention. He was in the morn- 
ings engaged in his farms, and eujoyed with much relish 





is fail for » ant of support, and that even the union itself may be 
‘orced upon you; and then the gousequences, either way, will be 
dreadful indeed.” , 


the avocations of agriculture. 
“We remained a week at LaGrange. Ileft it with great 
regret, The same kind and hospitable family bade us 
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adieu; they lingered on: the stair case. We took leave of 
Madame, It was for the last time. That amiable wo- 
man, Whose health was destroyed by the damp and rigor 
of the Austrian prison, which she sv long and so devoted- 
ly voluntarily shared with her ee (Austria casts 
into living tombs all the benefactors of the human race on 
whom she can lay her torpid hands,) never recovered.— 
She died, not long after; and the lovely chateau of La 
Grange, stands deprived of its hospitable mistress——the 
beloved wife of Lafayette—the friend of Washington— 
the benefactor of America, and of mankind.’ 
C. F. 





RECEIPTS. 


Take plaster of Paris and soak it in a saturated solu- 
tion ot alum, then bake the two in an oven, the same as 
gypsum is baked to make it plaster of Paris, after which 
they are ground to powder, It is then used as wanted, 
being mixed up with vater, like plaster and applied — 
It sets into a hard composition, capable of taking a very 
high polish. It may be mixed with various coloring min- 
erals to produce a cement, of any color imitating mar- 
bie. This is a valuable receipt, and is worth twenty 
dollars to many of our subscribers, any of whom can 
prepare it for themselves.—Scicrtifie American. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


Jackson Sronce Caxre.—Take one cup of flour, one 
cup of sugar, three eggs, and one teaspoonful of cream 
tartar, stir them well together, then dissolve one-fourth of 
ateaspoonfnl of saleratus in a tablespoonful of hot wa- 
ter, add to the cake, stir briskly and bake half an hour. 


Sopa rrrep Caxrs—One pint of sweet milk, or milk 
and water, one teaspoonful soda, two teaspoonsful cream 
of tariar, one cup of sugar, aud five tablespuonsful of 
meited lard, a little salt and half a nutmeg. Dissolve 
the soda in the milk and stir the cream of tartar in the 
flour ; mix thoroughly, roll oat, aud fry as usual. 


Crem Sopa.—(A drink for summer in accordance with 
the Maine Law.) 

One gallon of Water. 

One ounce Cream of Tartar. 

One ounce Epsom salts, 

Five pounds Sugar. 

Five ounces Tartaric Acid. 

Put the ingredients together in a tin or porcelain ket- 
tle; when lukewarm stir in an egg beaten with a little 
milk ; when the mixture boils skim thoroughly; boil ten 
minutes, let the syrup cool and bottle it. 

To prepare it for drinking, take a tumbler half-full of 
water, put ina tablespoonful of the above syrup and 
about quarter of a teaspoonful of soda, drink during the 


effervescence.* 
E. M. Suetpoy. 
*We think we should prefer this to old Uncle Bacchus’s 
drink. 





WASHING MADE EASY. 


Every man on earth ought to contribute something for 
this object—not because he ought to do all in his power 
to lessen the labo of those who make said linen clean— 
not for his own personal comfort, or the comfort of his 
better half, if he happen not to be only a half of human 
existence himself, but fur his personal safety. Because, 
when washing day comes round—and washing work is 
particularly hard—you had better believe,if you who have 
never had experience, it is a little unsafe for you to come 
Within reach of soap suds and wash bozrds, If you 
should ever be guilty of such a piece of insanity, just tell 
the opposition you oly came into the kitchen out of the 
most benevolent tives in the world; merely to tell 
them that the “erazy folks’? in the asylum at Hartford, 
Ct. mix a gill ofalcohol with a gallon ‘of soft soap, "vk 


in clean water. and all the dirt is out as effectually as 
good sense is out of a fellow after drinking the same 
quantity of the “poison stuff”? Just tell them that is the 
easiest way to make washing easy, and get them to try 
it, and you will thereafter have no reason to run away on 
washing day. 

_ In washing stairs and passages, always use a sponge 
instead of a cloth when washing the space between the 
carpet and wall, and you will not soil the edyes. Sponge 
is cheap, and this information is cheap, but itis valuable 
to all housekeepers.— The Plow. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


Mr. Eprtor: 

I want some information from you, or some of the 

readers of your paper, where the pure Leicestershire 

sheep can be had,and the price. Such information would 

very much oblige several of your subscribers, 
S. Wirrer. 

Portage Prairie, St. Joseph Co., Ia. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


Mr. Eprror: 

Agreeable to your request, I would say: The field 
from which | received such a bountiful yield of corn the 
past year, alluded to in the April No.of the Farmer,was 
cleared off in the summer of °48. Sowed to wheat in 
the fall; planted to coynin the year ’50; also to corn in 
’51. The timber was"Maple, Oak, and Basswood. Soil, 
black sand and gravel. Yours, 

W. HH. Faxon. 


Du Plaine, April 16. 1852. 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


The advance that has taken place in agricultural ma- 
chinery, and all the implements of husbandry, is also 
very great. Thus we have Lord Willoughby D’Eresby’s 
steam plough, and various machines for digging and 
draining, which, if found successful, must be of incaleu- 
lable value,anda high agricultural authority says “as- 
suredly no other nation has reached anything near our 
stage of advancement.” And this will be obvious by in- 
specting the Belgian and French agricultural implements, 
which consist only of ploughs and other tools for turning 
up the soil,and are much less effective than our own.— 
Though America has produced that most valuable _mod- 
ern invention, the reaping machine, still Professor John- 
ston tells us that at a late meeting of the Farmer’s Club 
at Staten Island, in America, it was unanimously resolved 
that under no circumstances was it expedient to plough 
deeper than 6 inches. Thus, while the progress we have 
made in all mechanical pursuits, and in the arts and sci- 
ences during the last 50 years, fills us with wonder and 
astonishment, still in agricultural advancement we stand 
higher than any other nation of the world—English Paper. 





Osacr Orance Srep.—A gentleman who has traveled 
south much where the seed of the Osage Orange is ob- 
tained, gave us the mode of detecting the poor seed:— 
That which is clean, and looks very white and nice, is 
good for nothing; while that which is covered with gum 
and dirt is the good, and will readily germinate. The 
former is obtained by throwing boiling water on the 
fruit, by which the germinating principle is destroyed — 
In the latter case the fruit is buried in the earth and al- 
lowed to rot, when the seed is threshed out and dried— 
and hence the amount of gum and dirt which adheres; 
and this he says is a sure guide in the selection of good 


seed, 





Beer Svucar 1v Uran.—It is stated that three men re- 
cently from England, have emigrated to Utah for the 
urpose of commencing the manufacture of sugar from 
3 on the largest scale. They have invested $250,000 





a3 they are a going to rub it on the clothes, which they 
then soak two or three hours, and then merely rinse out 


ow 


in the enterprise, and brought their machinery with them. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


cupy every spare moment to teach the wild daughters 
of Michigan, the true art of etiquette and politeness; 





FLOWERS. 
Mr. Betts:—Although I am not a contributor to the 
columns of your excellent journal, I should very much 
like some of your choice flower seeds. I cultivate quite 
a variety of flowers, both annual and perennial. Tm 
also endeavoring to domesticate, and so far successfully, 
many of our native flowers. Some of them are far more 
beautiful than those imported from Europe and other 
countries. I had a present of twenty-five or thirty kinds 
of California seeds. Ihave sown them in pots and plung- 
ed them ina hot-bed. Some of them are germinating 
finely. By the way, we use cloth instead of glass as a 
covering for our hot-beds, and like it much. lam nota 
contributor to the Farmer, neither have I the vanity to 
aspire to that honor, so please consign this to oblivion, 
and excuse my trespassing so far on your valuable time. 
The truth is, | am an ardent lover of flowers, and when I 
begin to talk about them I must clear my conscience by 

telling the whole truth. 
Be OF 

Ypsilanti, May, 1852. 


The above is an extract from a private letter of a lady 
correspondent. She will pardon us, we trust, for making 
it public, hoping it may Be the forerunner of an estab- 
lished and regular correspondence with the columns of 
the Farmer. “ 

Sorry to inform you that the seeds were all gone. 

The attempt to cultivate our wild flowers is a most 
interesting experiment. To take them from their wild 
homes and successfully plant them in the open border, 
requires much care ed some ingenuity. In order to 
make the transition gradual and scarcely known by the 
plant itself, which is the far better way, give them situ- 
ntions for the first year or two, somewhat resembling 
their natural ones. If the difference in soil and situation 
be too great, the plant will readily evince a dislike, ana 
it will require several years of culture and care to over- 
comeit. Nature must be studied as you would study a 
richly wrought volume. She is beautiful in her deline- 
ations, and her arrangement of trees, shrubs, vines and 
flowers, is perfect. Then to watch their gradual im- 


and I doubt not your ability to doit, if they will but 
follow the “letter” of your instructions Would that I 
were competent to lend a helping hand; but alas, Iam 
not, and must be coutent with being taught. 

Now, there is something that keeps crying write, 
write, and so write I must, vood, bad, or indifferent. | 
must write something, yet when I attempt it, it 
amounts to nothing, but a racy, ungrammatical, jl] 
composed scribb'e; I have sighed for the gift of poesy, 
but sighing does not captivate the soul-stirring genius, 
Ihave gazed at the pale moon for hours together; have 
attempted to count the stars in the deep vaulted sky, 
but all to no purpose; it is plainly evident that I am 
never to shine inthe literary world. I havea wild, un- 
bounded imegination, that will not be curbed; but] 
lack, and fearfully too, the eloquence of words where- 
in to clothe my thoughts; and you know it is said, that 
‘the who seeks for words wherein to clothe his tho’ts, 
does not know exactly what he wishes to express,”— 
Now, this is the case with me, exactly; but as I said 
write, I must, and hereafter my ill finished, illiterate 
scribbling, shall be appropriately entitled “Scribblings 
from a Careless Pen,” and this shal] be No. 1. 

Vaerta VALENCIA. 





For the Michigan Farmer 
FLOWERS. 

Mr. Editor,—As the time is fast approaching for mak- 
ing flower-gardeus, I wish to give a few hints through 
the Farmer, to my sister correspondenis, 

Jo make Roses blossom, or appear to blossom all summer. 
—The beauties of the Rose, the Queen of Flowers, is of 
short duration. I find by a little skillful management, 
we can make them appear to blossom all summer. 

Select the tallest rose bush you can find, trim off all the 
lower branches, but Jeave as much top as you can, (the 
tall cinnamon rose is as good as any) then plant some 
vine by it, such as the Morning Glory, Nasturtion, or 
some other pretty flowering vine, and Jet it twine around 
and through the top of it. You will find them pretty 
edough to reward you fer all your labor. 

I have also trained vines around the snow-ball and li- 
lac. I think where they can have a good soil anda fair 





provement as year after year they increase in size, and 
uniformity and brillianey of colors, throwing off, ove af- | 
ter another, their wild characteristics, and assuming the | 
mild and trustful garb cf civilization, is a delightful task. 
The hours glide, O how sweetly, when our minds are ear- 
nestly engaged in contemplating Nature’s harmonious 
developments, and the lovely objects so profusely strewn 
in our pathway wherever we go. 

We are truly glad to hear from several friends in differ- 
ent parts of the State, that the Ladies are making unusual 
exertions this year in the cultivation of flowers and shrubs 
We wish them success, but the season has, thus far, been 
very unfavorable for it. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
WHAT SHALL I WRITE? 
Dexter, April 16th, 1852. 

Mr. Eprtor: 

lama going to try to write; but, dear me, what 
shall Tsay? Iam sure I don’t know (perhaps do not 
know would have been more proper.) Pray, Mr. Edi- 
tor, te}l us what to write about, and I doubt not there 
will be enough who will have something to say — 
There has been Bread made to rival the best that ever 
issued from the baker’s oven; Butter has been worked 
over and over again, until not a drop of milk remains; 
Cheese has been pressed, unti] pressing is entirely out 
of the question; Flowers have been culled, watered, 
transplanted, shaded and exposed, until they had even 
lost their fragrance and natural freshness; Woman’s 
Rights have been argued, and re-argued and argued 
again, until the very right itse!f islost in the endeavor 
for all to gain the victory. ’Tis true, Kate R. is pune 


chance in the sun, they will do well. Try it and see. 
What is more delightful at the close of a bright summer 


| day, than a seat by the door, to inhale the fiagrance of 


sweet flowers, as it is gently wafted along on the evening 
zephyi’s wings. 
I have devoted much time to the cultivation of flowers 
from my earliest childhood, and I take as much interest 
in the subject as ever. From an eastern garden I procur- 
ed and planted last year, about fifty kinds of flowers, but 
as soon as they were planted, long rains commenced, and 
they did not come up, or only a few. Ihave, this year, 
received of a friend about thirty kinds, which were 
brought from Kentucky. I shall be happy, indeed, to re- 
ceive some from you. 

Sas: 
April, 1852. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


TO THE CHILDREN, 


Mr. Betts,--I want to ask the little boys and girls 
whose parents receive the Farmer monthly, what books 
do you read? what lessons do you get? This is an age 
of improvement; and the qnestion with all good people 
and children should be, how can I accomplish the greatest 
amount of good in the shortest possible time. You are 
all aware, I suppose, that almost an endless number of 
books, and a great variety, too, are written for children. 
No other age ever knew such an effort. Now, why 18 
this? Surely it must be because a great deal of interest 
is felt for you. I wasgoing to say to these ttle boys 
and girls that I am fearful you do not prize all the bless- 
ings you enjoy as highly as you ought. Good books read 
with attention, and a verse learned in the Bible each day, 





tual. Lucky one! you have a subject which will oc- 


will do much towards making you good men and women, 
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should it be the will of your Heavenly Father to let you 
live so long; and the child who leaves idlers, and chooses 
his book for a companion, avoids a multitude of tempta- 
tions. How many of you, children, will promise me to 
be studious and good, if I will occasionally send you a 
letter? Because it is so general it is no less addressed to 
each one of you, and I am very desirous that you should 
become wise and good men aud women, so that you shall 
pot have lived in vain. 
JENNIE. 








EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
EDUCATION. 


Mr. Eptror:—Education is spoken of as though it 
must be acquired at school, and from books, if acquir- 
edatall. Some branches of education may, it is true, 
be more easily learned in the school-room, in hearing 
of the teacher, than in the tumult of business, or the 
fireside at home, but what of that? Dr. Webster de- 
fines education to mean “‘instruction of children.” Does 
the fond mother of an active child suppose that it can- 
not learn anything, that it ought not to receive any 
instruction, until it is large enough to go half a mile to 
school, or further, to learn its letters? Does she sup- 
pose that its mind is dormant, blank, ‘or inactive, up 
tothe time that itis able to learn its a,b, c’s? No 
child begins its education at school. It begins to ob- 
serve, rememler and compare actions and exercise 
judgment before it learns the characters of the alpha- 

et. Does the child know its father or its mother from 
strangers by instinct? Does it know a person it is 
acquainted with, from one that it is not acquainted 
with by instinct? No; but hy the exercise of its intel- 
lect. Suppose a mother tells her child to “strike the 
cat,” it knows very well what, is meant, and that, too, 
ata much earlier age than she could fix its attention on 
a,b, &e. The truth cannot be successfully denied, 
that children are capable of receiving instruction long 
before they can goto school, nor can it be disputed 
by any mother that her child is daily, (I speak ina 
general way,) being instructed by herself. Man does 
not come into the world a blank, to be filled out en- 
tirely by education or circumstances. We tell about 
the good disposition of one child, how quiet, how in- 
telligent itis; and alas, of the cruel and cross teniper 
ofanuther. Children manifest various and marked 
dispositions at too early an age to allow any person to 
believe such dispositions to have keen implanted by 
education. Children come into the world active beings. 
The orgons of their minds, (intellectual, moral and 
telfish,) are active as the organs of their bodies. It is 
the proper part of Education to enlarge and exercise 
all the deficient organs and faculties of the mind and 
body, to restrain or curb the excessive ones, and to 
train the whole physical and mental nature of the 
child, in the “way it should go.” 

Does the little fellow show a disposition to get an- 
gty at times and become passionate, his mind should 
be exercised in another channel, and his attention be 
drawn off from the object or cause of anger, instead of 
being scolded. Does he manifest a cowardly feeling? 
Then never frighten him; show him examples of bold- 
ness and courage; tell him stories of bol.1 deeds, &c.— 
Does he show a deceptive disposition? Then never 
deceivehim; always be frank with him. Illustrate to 
him the importance of always saying what he means, 
and of telling thetruth. Is hetoo frank, and does he 
tell all his thoughts to every one? Then tell him to 
think before he speaks, and to recollect whether he 
had better do so or not. Is he cruel? Then teach 
him to pity the condition of something in distress, and 
draw off his attention from acts of cruelty. Does he 
teem stupid and dull? Don’t find fault with him; en- 
courage him to activity; tell him stories, and get him 
to tell you what he has seen. heard or done; encour- 
age his efforts for intelligence by all means in your 
Power, Children should be stimulated to intellectual 











effort. Parents would do well to converse with them 
about such things as have a tendency to promote use- 
ful knowledge, and exercise intellect, instead of such 
things as naturally stimulate selfishness. Agriculture 
in its various departments, is an imteresting theme for 
conversation; so are many things in manufactures. 
Uh, Ido wish that parents would think enough of 
the future welfare cf their children to rise occasionally 
above the plans, troubles and business affairs of the 
present, and converse with each other, with and for 
the express purpose of intellectual improvement. 
WituiaM. 
Bellevue, 1852. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SCHOULS 


Editor of the Farmer: 

I notice that the propriety of establishing 
State Agricultural Schools or Colleges has of late been 
considerably discussed in several of the Eastern States, 
and has also excited some interest in our own. Altho’ 
the majority of the farming community seem to become 
readily prepossessed in their favor, yet weighty objec- 
tions may be urged against their establishment. Some 
of these, I propose to enumerate. 
1. They are unnecessary. The theory and practice 
of agriculture can be well learned without the teach- 
ingsof aState Institute The progress which has thus 
far been made in education, has been attained without 
any such advantage. No such aid has been found ne- 
cessary in any other branch of business. Doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, merchants, and every kind of me- 
chanics, not only attain a knowledge of their business, 
but become eminent in their respective callinys, with- 
out the aid of State Institutes, The same is true of 
scientific men. Individuals become eminent as chem- 
ists, geologists, astronomers, and mathematicians, 
without receiving their education at the public expense. 
Why, then, should a kuowledge of agriculture be 
deemed more difficult of attainment than proficiency in 
any other branch of business ? 

2. Such an institution would be Expensive at first, 
and would become more and moreso. In order to make 
it efficient, and worthy of the dignity of the State, it 
must have several hundred acres of land: numerous, 
large and expensive buildings; choice, costly and well 
fed teams and stock; every kind of valuable tools and 
implements: an extensive scientific apparatus, and a 
large library. All these would cost the State much 
more than they would cost private individuals. Then 
there must be at least half a dozen professors or teach- 
ers, with liberal salaries, besides more or less laborers 
constantly under pay. Every one knows how expen- 
sively Stale affairs are managed. From recent state- 
ments, it appears that a full set of professors is main- 
tained at amplesalaries; while the number of students 
is less than forty. ‘The last class that graduated, 
cost the Universi'y fund about $4,000 for each gradu- 
ate; and, from present appearances, the next class will 
have cost the fund neurly $6,000 each.” 

3. It would be under the control of a political party; 
and the various places of emolument connected with it 
would be filled by persons conspicuous for party servi- 
ces, rather than by men well qualified to promote the 
object of the institution. Itis easy to say that politics 
ought to haye nothing to do with a scientific institute 
intended to benefit the whole people of the State; but 
every attentive observer of public affairs, knows, that 
in practice, the interests of party usually override all 
considerations of patriotism and abstract views of pub- 
lic improvement. 7 

4. It would be 1neFFicrent in accomplishing the ob- 
ject intended. I do not say that it would do no good: 
for I think it could not fail to be productive of benefits 
to some extent. But I apprehend that the professors, 
if well paid whether they exerted themselves or not, 
would become careless and indifferent as to the ob- 
ject of the institution: that the truly valuable knowl- 





edge emanating from it would be meagre in amount 
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disproportionate to its cost, and unsatisfactory to the | their mouth and eyes, while they are not always fed often- 


ap 


public; and if the dvors of the institution were thrown | er than once in twenty-four bours! Ob, when will men 
open to the young men of Michigan, the number who} learn humanity! The above is no overdrawn picture—ig 
would profit thereby would be small. What better | is stern reality.” 


chance for an education can be asked for, than that held 
out by the University of Michigan? Yet, a population 
of more than 400,000 send less than forty students to 
it; while self-supporting iustitutions, like that of Ober- 
on, for instance, have ten or twelve times that number. 

5. The principle of the proposed institution, ts ez- 
clusive and aristocratic in its tendency and effects. It 
opens peculiar and exclusive privileges to one class of 
the community, at an expense which a!l must contrib- 
ute to pay. The other classes become dissatisfied, and 
demand that something -hall be done for their respec- 
tive interests: aud they would be able to urge reasons 
equally forcible with those which caused the agricultu- 
ral institute!o be fonnded. Forinstance, the State has 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rurat Arcnirecture.—Mr. Lewis F. Allen, of Black 
Rock, has lately written a work on Rural Architecture, 
embracing firm-houses and out-buildings of aii kinds, 
whien has just been published by C. M. Saxton, N.Y, 

The work contains 300 pages, and is well illustrated 
with engravings of farn: houses, cottage residences, barns 
and out-buildings, plans of interior arrangement, &e. &e, 
The work is characterized throughout by much good taste 
and judgment, and must prove a very valuable acquisition 
to our rural literature. 

The want of such a work has for a Jong time existed, 


Within its limits, beds of metallic ore, and of coal, of | We all need instruction in matters pertaining to building; 
incaleulalle value. How exceedingly desirable is it] we need the collected materials, observation and experi- 
for the pro perity of the State, that these hiddeu resor-| ence—of men of travel, and of years; plans, harmonious 
voirs of wealth should be uncovered and rendered pro- | ersangement of buildings, hints relative to i1terior conve 
ductive! Yet, how very few in the State are in the] nieuces—things so rarely met with amongst us—which 


t=) 


least acquainted with the mining business, or with| not onein ten thousand will ever have the opportunity to 
those sciences which are necessary to its successful] pick up personally for himself, or all of which he would 
prosecution! How important, then, thata S ate Nor-| thiuk of, if, like the old New Netherland Dutch, he should 
mal School should be immediately established for im-! sit down and reflect three years upon the subject before 


parting to our citizens a knowledge of geology, miner- 


attempting to build, All this we need to know, and here 


alogy, and the whole practice of mining! I see not) we have it within the lids of this work; expressed in Mr. 


why the argument would not be as forcible as any 
which conld be adduced by the agricultural population 
in favor of their State school: and other classes, in suc- 
cession, cuuld argue their cases equally well. Should 
the Legislature grant the request uf one class only, it 
would be unjust to all the others. Should it couply 
with the wishes of each class in succession, we should 
have upon us all the evils of class legislation; each di- 
vision of the community atwar with the rest, and main- 
taining its interest with the legislature by an endless 
successiun of plots, rivalships, aud intrigues. ‘I'he 
better way is for all classes to unite in refusiug special 
favors to any one class. This is the true democratic 
principle, by which the equal rights of all will be pre- 
served. 

The State ought, indeed, to provide for the welfare of 
the blind, the insane, the deaf and dumb, and the help- 
less; because they cannot take care of themselves: but 
State institutions for the advancement of the busiuess 
interests of a particular part of community, stand on a 
basis entirely different. They are uncalled for by the 
necessities of the community, expensive in their estab- 
lishment and maintenance, corrupting to and ill man- 
aged by those in power, disproportionate in their re- 
sults to their cost, productive of rivalship and discon- 
tent in the community, and exclusive and anti-demo- 
eratic in their tendencies. 


I fully believe that more is accomplished every year 
for the agricultural interest of the State, by the circula- 
tion of the “Michigan Farmer,” than would be effected 
by any agricultural school or college the Legislature 
could establish. 


Le. 
Scio, April 17, 1852. 





Freeze Catrte.—“Enoch,” in the Boston Cultivator 
has an article on this subject, which will apply to other 
laces besides New England. He says: “Freezing cattle 
is practiced so much in this cold bleak country—I mean 
New England—that I feel constrained to say a word 
gainst so cruel a practice. As I have been riding on 
sleighing excursions, wrapped in furs and robes, often 
have I been pained to see cattle in some cold place, with 
nothing to screen them from the piercing wind of mid- 
winter but a skeleton of a stock-pen, each creature trying 
to crowd the other away, to find a place where the chill- 
ing blast would not reach them! Andas I sit by a com- 
fortable fire writing these lines, while the cold winds howl 
without, I fancy that I can see them by the stack, with 
their hind feet up to their fore ones, and icicles around 


Allen’s own peculiar and strong style; and there isa 
strong, healthy, vigorous laste, poriayed in ii, which one 
feels will elevate, strengthen aad improve. Instead of 
holding up to view prospects of luxuriousness aud ease, 
to which the influence of most of our works on rural ar- 
chitecture tend, this work acknowledges the necessity and 
advantage of labor, and seeks at the same time to make 
it agreeable by adopting our present means and facilities 
to the accomplishment of the proposed end. 

Our Farm Architecture may be said to be in its infan- 
cy; especially west of the State of New-York. For rea- 
sons which must be obvious to all, we build as we can, 
not as we would. Necessity instead of taste, directs— 
Our capital lies yet entombed in the earth, or concentra- 
ted in internal improvements. Very few men of large 
fortunes are to be found in the rural districts of the West. 
But whatever may be said in palliation of the existing 
state of things, there is, surely, as Mr. Allen observes, an 
“incongruity”? about our farm buildings, for which there 
is no shadow of excuse. In his intioductory, he says: 


“We have stated that our prevailing rural architecture 
is discordant in appearance; it may be added, that it is 
also uncouth, out of keeping with correct rujes, and, oft- 
times offensive to the eye of any lover of rural harmony, 
Why it is so, no matter, beyond the apology already giv- 
en—that of an absence of cultivation, and thought upon 
the subject. It may be asked, of what consequence is it 
that the farmer or small property-holder sbould conform 
to given rules, or modes, in the style and arrangement of 
his dwelling, or out-buildings, so that they be reasonably 
convenient, and answer his purposes? For the same rea- 
son that he requires symmetry, excellence of form or style, 
in his horses, his cattle, or other tarm stock, household 
furniture, or personal dress. It is an arrangement of arti- 
ficial objects, in harmony with natural objects; a cultiva- 
tion of the sympathies which every rational being should 
have, more or less, with true taste; that costs little or no- 
thing in the attainment, and, when attained, is a source of 
gratification through life. Every human being is bound, 
under ordinary circumstances, to leave the world some- 
what better, so far as his own acts or exertions are con- 
cerned, than he found it, in the exercise of such faculties 
as have been given him. Such duty, among thinkin 
men, is conceded, so far as the moral world is concerned; 
and why notin the artificial? So far as the influence for 
good goes, in all practical use, from the building of a tem- 
ple, to the knocking together of a pig-stye—a labor of 
ears, or the work of a day—the exercise of a correct taste 
is important, in a degree.’ 

It is not to be expected, it is true, that many of our 
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NN oa vse PS NI 
farmers can afford to expend large sums in decorating 
their out-buildings; but these appendages can be made tu 
show an air of comfort, tidiness and convenience, and be 
constructed of durable materials, and in a substantial 


ITEMS AND ABSTRACTS. 


Tripute to Micnican Freurr.—We have never seen 


such noble specimens of beautiful apples as are now in 


ner, With a sma diti § rhi i : as , 
manner, with a small addition to the sum which would our market from the Peninsular State— Western Hortieul- 


be required to build in the most ordinary way. : 

We hope every farmer who contemplates building, will 
obtain a copy of this work. It can be found at the book 
gore of C. Morse & Son. Price $1,25. 








SAXTON’S RURAL HAND BOCKS. 

The Rose Culturist: a description of the different varie- 
ties of the rose, with directions for propagation and cul- 
ture. Price 50 cts. 

The liorse. a small treatise on the different breeds, 
management, diseases, cc. 

The Hog, giving its origin and the diseases to which 
it is subject, and their treatment. 

The Hive and the Honey Bee, a treatise on bees and 
their management. 

Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, giving the 
different varieties of fowls, &e. 

The four last named are sold at 25 cts. each. They can 
be had at Morse’s Book Store. 





Warks axp TArxs, of an American farmer in England. 
—An account of the voyage over, and a deseription of 
sights and sounds, merry fields, and silent wooded lanes, 
in merry England, English society, ete. Quite an erter- 
thining littie volume, written ina simple, unassuming 
atvle, in the form of familiar letters to home friends. 

‘Publ shed by Putnam, New York. For sale here by 
McFarren. Price 25 cents. 


Is it finally decided that the coal tar will shrink shin- 
gles to injury, especially if pretty dry when laid? 

[We shall try theexperiment as soon as wecan get 
time.] 


Will drain tile drain a marsh as effectually (our com- 
mon marshes that are pretty springy) as common open 
ditches, say 3 feet wide at top—1l at bottom, and 2 feet 
deep—and “fall enough to drain well with snch open 
ditth—it is said by some that they will. but I tear 
not, but would like to know from some one who posi- 
tively knew, and on whom I could rely. 

1 JT.W. 


How shall I destroy Lice on apple tree leaves? 
Smoking them with burning tobacco is recommended 
by the Gardners Chronicle. Syrivging with soap suds is 


tural Review. 





Srmptr Remepy.—A young lady, while in the country 
some years ago, stepped on a rusty nail, whieh ran 
through her shve and fuot. The inflamation and pain 
was of course very great, and Jockjaw apprehended. A 
friend of the family, however, recommended the applica- 
tion of a beet, taken fresh from the garden and pounded 
fine to the wound. It was done, and by farther applica- 
tions of the same simple remedy, a speedy cure is said 
to have been effected. 








TraveLtne by Ramway.—The number who travelled 
by railway is almost incredible. Four only of the rail- 
ways which have their termini in London, took into the 
metropolis in 24 weeks only, during the opening of the 
Exhibition, the extraordinary number of 11,505,544 per- 
sons, being considerably more than one half of the whole 
population of England, Scotland, and Wales; and no one 
can doubt that of this vast multitude, the humbler class- 
es formed by far the largest proportion, nine out of ten, 
and the sums paid computed in millions —Zxglish Pa- 
per. 





Turxcs Lost ror Ever.—Lost wealth may be restored 
by industry—the wreck of health regained by temper- 
ance—forgotten knowledge restored by study—atienated 
friendship smoothed into forgetfulness—even forfeited 
reptitation wou by penitence and virtue. But, who ever 
looked upon his vanished honours—recalled his slighted 
years—stamped them with wisdom—or efiaced from 
heaven’s record the fearful blot of wasted time!—J/rs. 
Sigourney. 





MicntGaAN FOURTEEN YEARS AGO.—A writer in the De- 
trott Daily Advertiser, of May 18th, quotes this paragraph 
from that paper of the same date, 14 years ago ; 

“The agricultural prospects of Michigan never looked 
fairer than at the present time. From all parts of the State 
we have assurances of abundant crops. Wheat is in a 
fine condition. If nothing occurs to disappoint the hopes 
of our farmers, they will this year have a surplus for ex- 
portation.” 

When we look back through this brief term of years, 
and contemplate the — we have made in settling a 
wilderness country, building towns, villages, railroads, 
plank roads, erecting all kinds of machinery, the intro- 
duction of nearly ail the aris aud aids of eivilized life — 
itis astounding, trely. 1838 wasthe first year we exp: rt- 





also a good practice. 


“A Printer Farmer’? would -like to hear something 
about the culture and curing of hops, Will some jone 
furnish the information? 

You will find a market here, for dressed flax. 





Correction.—On page 147 ofthe May No. you make 
me say, “ihe smaller the greater eater;’’ it should read,the 
aualler is often the greater eater of the two, &e. 


T.0.J. 





Tue Vetocity or Comets—Some idea of the immensi- 
ty of space is afforded by the number of miles comets 
travel during the intervals they are invisible tous. Take 
the comet which appeared in the year 1650, and which is 
one of the three whose return we know when to expect 
—it will appear in the year 2225; being an interval of 


ed wheat. Before that, we did not feed ourselves. Now 
we supply thousands of hungry mouths with bread. 





CINNAMON. 


This spice is the inner bark of a tree closely resemb- 
ling the laurel, or sweet bay, a native originally of Cey- 
lon, but which is now grown in other parts of the East 
Indies, and also in Jamaica and other West India Islands, 
The trees are usually left to grow unmolested until they 
are nine years old,at which time the young shoots or 
branches, that are about three years old, are lopped off— 
The bark is then slit up on one side and removed from 
the branch, tied up in bundles until the next day, wlen 
it is loosene!, and the skin or outer bark scraped ot— 
It is then dried or rolled up into quills or pipes, about 
three feet long, which have a slit down one side where 
the bark wascut. Thesmallest quills are rolled up in 


575 years, “This body is calculated to travel at the rate of | side the larger; the whole are then tied upin bundles of 


14,000 miles in one minute: and it follows that the cir- 
cumference of the circle it describes in that period is 42,- 


80 or 90 Ibs. weight, and wrapped up in cloths, whcn 
they are ready for exportation. It has an astringent and 


310,800,000 miles !—a number so immense that were any | highly aromatic and warm flavor, and yields by distilla- 
one to undertake to count it, at the rate of 100 a minute, |tion an extremely fragrant and pungent volatile oil, kept 
it would occupy him no less thau 80,500 years—health | for pharmaceutical use under the name of otf of cinnamon, 
pemitting | —K'd 
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CLOVES. 

Cloves are the unopened flowers of a small evergreen 
tree that resembles in appearance the laurel or the bay. 
It is a native of the Molucea, or Spice Islands, but has 
been carried to all the warmer parts of the world, and is 
largely cultivated im the tropical regions of Amevrica.— 
The flowers are small in size, and grow in large numbers 
in clasters at the very ends of branches. The cloves we 
use are the tlowers gathered before they have opened, and 
whilst they are still green. After being gathered, they 
are smoked by a wood fire, and then dried in the sun.— 
Each clove consists of two parts, around head, which is 
the fuur petals or leaves of the flower rolled up, enclo- 
sing a number of small stalks or filaments. The other 
part of the clove is terminated with four points, and is, 
in fact, the fluwer-cup, and the unripe seed-vessel. All 
these parts may be distinctly shown if a few leaves are 
soaked for a short time in hot water, when the leaves of 
the flowers soften, and readily unroll. The smell of 
cloves is very strong and aromatic, but not unpleasant.— 
Their taste is pungent, acrid, and lasting. Both the taste 
and smeli depend on the quantity of oil they contain — 
Sometimes the oil isseparated from the cloves before they 
are sold, and the odor and taste in consequence is much 
weakeued by this proceeding. 


Srraw as A Covertnc.—Clean straw is an excellent co- 
vering for many things; thousands on thousands of sea 
kale in frames or under hoops have no other bianching 
material; and how clean they grow init! Rhubarb, in 
winter forcing and early spring, grows beautifully pinky. 
Itis well known that early spring frosts destroy Khubarb; 
but if a six inch layer of straw is put on every crown, as 
the heads put up, they raise the straw with them, and it not 
only gives the sialks a better color, and makes them less 
“stringy,’’ but it keeps the leaves from grow ng too large. 
No wind will blow it off, nor will the most intense frost 
injure the plants. Straw should not be looked on as a 
mere litter; it is as good as a frame upon a lerge scale.— 
What sort of eatable strawberries would we have without 
straw? In summer, every crop, sucb as guoseberriex, cur- 
rants, and many other things, should have the protection 
of straw, which keeps thesun from drying up the surface, 
and the surface roots dainp and cool, while all weeds are 
kept down. Market gardeners use it for their frames—it 
matters not whether for cucumbers, melons, or potatoes, 
straw is their covering—and their crops are more secure 
than when “protected”? by a thin mat. But some may 
object to the use of straw, on account of the litter it 
makes in a garden; but it any of those who object to its 
use for this reason, will just take a peep into Covent Gar- 
den market at any season, they canvot fail to be struck 
with the quality of the produce, in the raising of which 
straw plays an important part. Straw is aiso the best of 
all manures for a strong retentive soil, when it is dug in 
fresh, as it decays and leaves innumerable worm-like 
holes which act as drains for the roots—Zng/ish Paper. 


A new move or Insurance.—Mr. A. D. Sullivan, of 
Southfield, writes: “I would propose that we have a gen- 
eral Insurance Law passed, incorporating every Township 
a_ body corporate, for the purpose of insuring property 
within its own limits, on a plan somewhat as follows: 


“Let every supervisor make the surveys, (as it will be 
convenient for him to do it while assessing property,) at 
the expense of the applicant. The township clerk keep 
the records and issue the policies; for which, he also, will 
receive his fees. And then, levy no assessments uttil a 
loss occurs, which then can be levied by the township clerk 
on all property insured, and collected by the Township 
Treasurer, while collecting the other taxes. This would 
“oe the system within reach of every man’s compre- 

ension, and prevent the liability of fraud. As township 
officers work cheaper than all other officers, either public 
or private, it would make the system of Insuring more 
congenial to the minds of the farming community, and 
forego the necessity of enriching men for this special pur- 
ose, 


“But perhaps the amount of property insured in each 





tuwuship, would be so small as to make a tax, in the 
event of a loss, rather onerous. If this would be the case, 
a light assessment might be made, to accumulate a suall 
fund in advance of a loss; but it is quite evident that the 
less number insured, the less liability to loss; and in the 
oldest settled townships, there would probably be enough 
property insured to make the tax, (in the eveut of a loss, 
which seldom occurs among country buildings,) as light 
as the building of a school-house is to a single school dis. 
trict.’’ 


Prowine Heapianps.—The usual practice is objection. 
able, for the reason that the land gets trodden so_ hard by 
the turning ofthe team upon it that it is difficult to work 
it. A better mode is to turn a furrow a rod from the 
fence all around the lot, toward the fence, and when the 
interior is plowed, commence at one corner and back fur. 
row from the fence directly around the field until the 
whole is finished. 








RECEIPTS FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
FROM APRIL 26 TO May 2b, 

B B Chapin, ag’t, $3; P Miller, P M, 4: W B Armes, 3; R A Beab 
AP M, 2; J Crain, A PM, 1; O Hall, 2; K Johnson, 1; P D McNaugh- 
ton, 2; N Power, 2; H P Dibble, P M, 0,75; Judge Hunt 2; A Rich 
ard, 12,25; B G Washburn, 1; G. Goodman, P M, 1; W Ten Eyck, |; 
C Ward, 1,60; T McPurge, '; T’Smith, PM, 1; C Parsons, 2; JB 
Barnes, 1; D H Faller, 1; L Bacon, P M, 1; L Cone, 5,60; G M Han- 
sen, 1; A H Tittany, 1; J Paton, 1,60; A Beach, 0,50; A A Copeland, 
ag’t, 2; L Bacon, P M, 1; T Frost, 1; S Holland 2; R A Beale, 2; H 
Brown, PM, 1; J P Averill, A PM, 1; J Parsons, ; RL Farns 
worth, 1; F Danforth, 5; W W Boyne P M, 1; G Yanney, 1; C Cum- 
mings, 1; W Colyer, 1; Derby & Miller, 2; F Prescott, 1; A Lovell, |; 
J M Eaman,!; H BCrosby, 1; W Weston, 1; W Gilbert, 1,3 ; CW 
Calkins, 1; D McKerchen, 2; S Colby, 1; DS Scranton, P M, 1 





Detroit Prices Current: 
Herd’s Grass.. ® ou. $250@3 Sfsalt. .. . 
Flax e * 100 
TAME. ccnccccco DOL 

2 50 
MAME. 56 cses 
Onions....... 75@1 00 
Cranberries.... 300 
Buckwheat... 100f,] 233 
Indian +eal.. = * 
Beek. ocsccsccce 
Lard.... ® fb (retail) 
Honey... 
Apples, dried..bu ] 
Peaches,. .**.... 3 
Clover seed.... 6 WW@6 
Pine lumber, clear, 2000 9 Mit 
td dd 15.00 


oo 18@40 
sees DUI OF@2 00 
sckeeenue 2 56 
sooo bbl 8@S 50 
Pork, mess.... ---@15 00 
White Fish.... = 87 
| eee 8 00 
Codfish........ tb 64 Flouring....... 
COGS. oc0cs0% 2@10 Common,..... 
Wood.........cord 250@300 ‘Lath 


HOLMES & COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN STAPLE AND FANCY 


GOBS, 


AT THEIR NEW FREESTONE STORE, 
Woodward Avenue, 
Y, } New-York, 


J. HOLMES, QO: 
S. M. HOLMES, Detroit. DETRONM: 


C. L. ANTHON 
STEWART & CO. 
95 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Dealers in choice Drugs and Medi- 
cines, Pure Eclectic and Botanic Medicines, both simple and com- 
pound, Vegetable Extracts, Concentrated Medicines, Oils, Gums 
Roots, Herbs and Barks. Also, Electro-Magnetic Machines, Trusses, 
Shoulder Braces, Supporters, Medical Books, &c., opposite the Pen- 
insular Bank. 
J. J. OAKLEY. — 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
THE UNDERSIGNED has opened an exten- 


sive Paper Warehouse on Jefferson avenue, Detroit, for the exclusive 
sale of all kinds of paper, where a general assortment can be foun! 
at all times. The attention of country dealers is respectfu'ly invited, 
before purchasing elsewhere. Cash paid for rags. J. B. CLARK 
Detroit, Keb. 19, 1851. marly 


Billlumber.... 














M. P. STEWART. 
hese toate: TF 
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EMERY & ‘COMPANY’ Ss 
RETAIL PRICE LIST OF HORSE POWERS, 
Threshers, Separators, Saw Mills, Feed Mills, Fan- 
ning Mills, &e., &c., manufactured by themselves, and 
delivered on board any conveyances at Albany, N. 
Y., or at any place in the United States, by the ad- 
dition of freight: 


Emery’s Patent Changable Power, Thresher, Separator, and 
Bands complete, for 3 Hor: "ses, - 150 
Lid 1 Horas, 120 


Emery's Improved Wide Back & Pinion, with Thresher, Sepe- 
rator, and Bands, for 2 Horses, 
" 1 ei 95 
Common or Wheeler Rack & Pinion Power, Thresher, Geparn- 
tor, and B: ands for 2 Horses, - 
1 Horse, 
If sold separately, the fo lowing prices are charged : 
Emery’ 8 Changeable R.R. Horse Power, for 2 Horses, 
Horse, 
Emery" s wide Rack and Pinion Power, for 2 Horses, - 
1 Horse, 
Common, or Wheeler Rack & Pinion Power, 2 Horses, - 
1 Horse, 
Taresher with Cylinder 26 inches long 14% in dis nanoter, together 
with Separator and Fixiures, 
Fanning Mills, with pulleys for Band, - 826, 28, 30 
Portabie Circular Saw Mi:l, 24 inch saw filed and sett, for sawing 
Railroad wood, slitting fencing, &c. - 3 
Upright or Felloe Saw for Wheelw righis, - 40 
Churning attachment for driving one or two churns ata time, of 
barrel size, except churns, - - 
Sett Bands, Wrenc hes, Oil Can, and Sateen, : - 3 
Cross-cut Saw arrangements for butting and cutting off logs, 
including saw, guides, and connections. ; for use, - - 
Feed Mill, Cs ust [ron Plates, - - 35 
French Burr Stone Mill for Grinding, 18 inches diameter, 100 
20 1¥5 
Power Corn Sheller for 1 or 2 Horses, - - 35 to 50 


Terms—Cash, or approved notes or acceptances, with interest, 
payable within four monthsin Albany, New-York Boston, Philadel- 
phit, or Baltimore, as may best suit the purchaser. 

Allarticles warranted made of good materials, and to operate as 
tepreseted, or may be returned within three months, at the expense 
of nianutacturers for home transportation, and purchase money re- 
funded the purchaser being his own judge in each case. For fur- 
ther particulars, see previous advertisements, or address the Snb- 
sribers. Liberal deduction to dealers. Local Agents wanted to 
sell and put the above in operation. 

EMERY & CO., 
juneli 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





LEWIS G. MORRIS’S 
Third Annual Sale, by Auction, 
OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


MOUNT FORDHAM, Westchester Co. 
(LL miles from City Hull, New- York,) 


On WEDNESDAY, June 9, 1852. 
JAMES M. MILLER, Auctioneer. 


PPLICATION need not be made at private sale, as I decline in 

all cases, so as to make it an object for persous at a distance to 
attend. Sale positive to the highest bidder, without reserve. 
Numbering about fifty head of Horned stock, including a variety 
of Aves and Sex, consisting of Pure Bred Short Horns, Devons, 
and Ayrshires; Southdown Buck Lambs, and a very few £.wes; S.uf- 
folk and Essex Swine. Catalogues, with full Pedigrees, &e., wil be 
ready for delivery on the first of Mi: ay—to be obtained from the eub- 
tcriber, or at_the offices of the principal Agricultural Journals or 


tain very fine AnimalsI ever have given, as I shall reduce my herd 


lower than ever before, contemplating a trip to Europe, to be absent 


a year, and shal) not have another sale until 1854. 


‘Tt will be seen by reterence to the proceedings of our State Agrie 


cultural Society that I was the most successful exhibitor of Domes- 
tic Animals, at the late State Fair. 


Iwill also offer a new feature to American Breeders—one which 
works well in Europe; that is letting the services of male auimals; 
and will solicit propositions from such as see fit to try it. Conp1- 
tions—The animals hired, to be at the risk of the owner, unless by 
some positive neglect or carelessness of the hirer; the expense of 
transporiation to and from, to be borne jointly; the term of letting, 
to be one year or less, as parties agree; price to be adjusted by par- 
ties—to be paid in advance, when the Bull is taken away; circum- 
stances would vary the price; anin al to be kept in accordance with 
instructions of owner before taking him away. 

I offer on the foregoing conditions, three celebrated Prize Bulls, 
“ Masor,’ 2 Devon, nine years old; “ LamMartive,” Short Horn, four 
years old; “ Lorp Eryuotmr,” Short Horn, three years old. Pedi- 
grees will be given in catalogues. 

At the time of my sale, (aud [ would not part with them before,) 
I shall have secured three ye: irly setts of their progeny; and as I send 
out in August next a new importation of mue animals, I shall not 
want the services of either of these nex. year. I would not sell 
them, as I wish to control their propogating qualities hereafter. 

I also have one imported Buck, the prize winner at Rochester 
last fall, imported direct from the celebrated Jonas WEBB; ard also 
five yearling Bucks, winners al-o, bred by me frem Bucks and Ewes 
imported direct from the ubove ¢ elebrated breeder ; they will be let 
on the saine condiiions as the Bulls, excepting that i will keep them 
until the party hiring wishes them, and they must be returned to me 
on or about Christmas Day. By this plan, the party hiring gets rid 
of the risk and trouble of keeping a Buck the year round. Allcom- 


5 munications by mail must be prepaid, and I will prepay the answer. 


L. G. MORRIS. 
Mount Fordham, March, 1852. 3mapril 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, ROYAL 8vo. 
THE FARMER’S GUIDE 
TO 
Scientific and Practical 


AGRICULTURE. 


ALIAS, THE NEW AND ONLY CORRECT EDITION OF 
“STEPHENS’ BOOK OF THE FARM.” 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F. R.S., of Edinburgh. 


With an American Appendix, by J. P. Norton, Vrofes- 
sor of Scientific Agriculturein Yale College, New 
aven, 


This work embraces every subject of importance 
connected with Agriculture in allits various branches, both the or- 
etical and practics ul. “Itsclearand copious details, the fulness and 
accuracy of its information, the completeness of every illustration, 
have, in an Agr icultural work on practice, never been equalled.” — 
It is arranged under four separate heads, represented by the four 
seasons of the year—Winter, Spring, Summer and Autumn—and 
the notes of Professor Norton are appended in the same order, ad- 
ding greatly to the value of the work by adapting it to the soil, 
climate, growth, &c., of this country. The united labors of two 
such distinguished writers constitute this the most complete and 
valuable Agricultural work ever issued from the press. It com- 
prises two large royal 8vo. volumes, and contains 1600 pages, besides 
14 splendid sieel engravings, and about 600 engravings on wood.— 
The latter illustrate almost every implement of husbandry now in 
use; the various methods of plowing g, planting, &c., &c.: and the 
former, the domestic animals, the farm-steaving, &c. 


The work is elegantly printed on thick white paper, from the 
English stereotype plates, and is neatly bound in emblematic gilt 
of various styles. 


TERMS: 


When bound i in Muslin, 
sheep, 
bes “ie Roane or Imitation Morocco, 
tes = Paper covers (in 4 parts,) 
The work will be sent by mail, in paper covers, Free of Postage, 
at the followiug rates: 
To any post office not more than 500 miles distant 
from New York, $6 90 
From 500 to 1,500 miles, 700 
* 1,500 to 2,500 miles, 8 00 
GOOD CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED, 
To whom a liberal discount will be a!lowed. 
LEONARD SC OTT & veo 
Purtis 
No. £4 Gold st., cor. of Fulton st., ‘New York. 





Stores in the Union. This sale will offer the best opportunity to ob- 
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SUBJECT. 
A Proposition, 193} Draining Jow lands, gy 
Apple trees, Lice on 216) Detroit Horticultural Society li 

do Northern Spy, Q17 

do fall and winter, 247! Evergreens, 13, 143 
do Trees, Borer in. 279 | Experiment with salt on Quince, 149 
do Swaar, 109] Elders sweet, how tp kill, lil 
Ag. Soc iety, Mich. $ State, 218} Encouragement, the Teacher's 267 
do do do ae Transactions of 370] Essays, i 
do do do do Premiums of 377, 24] Education, 185 
do do dv do Ofiicers of 330] Fence posts, 903 
“Asparagns, 279] Flowers, 184 
Address of Gen. Cass, 237 | Fruit-drying house, 214, 110 
Asylums, Insane 112, 82!) Fashion, 937 
Agric ulture. importance of 119} Fruit, culture of 245 
A: gricultural Science, 122} do e srrespondence on 342 
do Socicties, 15¢ do preservation of, at State Fair, 33 
do Union, 152} do profit from M4 
Address of Ion. 7 B. Hunt, 84! do Prader, if 
do selecting 44 
Bees, 595, 233, 271, 23,151 do raising and preserving, 45 
Bi ills, Short Horn and Devon, 219} do trees, W: ashing, avass around, pruning, &e. 168, 175 
Bureau, Agricultural 114 do Michigan, 109, 173 
Bread ys. ilot Biscuit, 114; do depredators, 13 
do making, 115 | Farmers? da aughters, te 268, 159, 531 
do 83 | Fat, philosophy of & 
do short cake Pie, 170 | Farmers, important to 997 
do how to make coarse 180 : Fenees and roads, 335 
Broom Corn, 150 | Flax cotton, 970 
Butter worker, 89 | Fowls, profits from 181 
Box, varieties of 174) Fowl, meadow grass, 119, 179 






Cows, Galloway, (engraving, p1 Cirdlings, felling 1% 











































Cochin China Fowl], (engraving) 180 | Geology rag pricultural 197, 243, 277, 299 
Communications 183 | Gardening, 110 
do table of best milch, 120 | Gas Lime for Agl. purposes, 169 
Clover, seeding to 139, 116, 171 | Grafting, 175 
do machme for sowing 75 | Grapes—su] phur for lis 
Correspondents, answers to 272 
Co. respon idence, Editorial, 206, 208, 209, 223 to 230, | Horses, galls on 198 
255 to 265, 302 to 302, 319 to 325, 351 to 371, 1 to} do improved 151 
20, 97 to 106, 129 to 138,65 to 72, 23 to 41,163t0 169] do cure for colic in 170 
Cattie, feeding 186} do mangers for 178 
Corn , deep plewing for 179 | Hollow horn, cure for 201 
Cottages, wash for 194| Horticultural Suc iety, Detroit, 111 
Commen Schools; 204, 267, 376 
Churn, hydraulic 206 | Inquiry answered, 186, 249, 88 
do pretium, 311! do ‘horticultural, 215 
Cuwrant, pruning the 216 | Inguirics, 42, 187 
Children, education of 936 | Indian Corn, 203, 13 
co to the 184 do pk ister on 299 
Cranberry, culture of the £49, 149 do great ) yield of 118 
Cranberries, 13, 76 do pi anter, 146 
Candles, lard 327 do —_ implements for working, i 
Cherry, the 12 do experiment in raising, 41 
Coal Tar, 12, 87 | Information wanted, 11 
Compost, 17 | Insanity, 16 












Drains, 2, 34, 116! Lenawee Co, Report to Pomological Congress, 214 
Dangle of Michigan, 268 Leo & Tip, 218 
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SUBJECT. 

Lafayette, 

Lightuing rods, , 
Legislature, extra session, 
Ladies and Misses, 

Labor and improvement, 
Lusus Nature 


Mechine, Ketchum’s Sowing 
Manure, coarse for summer fallow, 
do —_ applying 
do manures, 
do hen 
do salt, resin and lime 
Milling interest, 
Mich. State Fair, 
Maple sugar, 
Miscellaneous, 


New volnme, 

New publication, == 
do System, an enquiry, 

Notes, 


Ox, lean Galloway, 
Orchard, a large, 

do crops injurious to 
Oiling harness, 


Patent Office Report, crops from 
Parents, to 
Peach, pruning the 
do trees 
do _do__ longevity of 
Plows, 
do mag tillers, Starbucks Trojan, 
Plowing, deep 
Plaster, absorbing water 
Pears, 
do dwarf 
do trees, 
do do _ the old river 
Paint and manure, 
Poetry, too poor to pay, 
Poultry house, plan for 
Potatoes, 
do —_— how can we raise healthy, 
Pomological works 
Parental teachings 


Receipts, 
Ruta baga, 
Request, a 
Rabbit:, to guard trees from 
Rats, how tuexpel 


[183,195,220,300,344,115,91,125,154 
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do fever, cure for 
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French 
observations on 
death of 
Strawberry, 
do culture of 
do _ analysis of 
Stock, live 
do improved 
do at State Fair 
do breeding 
do treatment of 
do root crops for 
School houses, 
State Fair, premiums at 
do rules for ’52 
Sweet potatoes, 
Sowing machine and cultivator, 
Society, 
Spring operations, 


The world as it is and as it has been, 
Third Duke of Cambridge, 

Trees, on raising 

Tobacco, raising 

‘The Farmer,” 


2t'4 | The Marsh Catue, (engraving) 


175 
219,271,75 
113 


141,76,172 
142 
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Victoria regia, 
Volume 2, close of, new series, 


Wheat, mixing 
average per acre 
rust in 
new insect in 
preparing ground for 
Luscany 
great yield of 
do experiment in growing 
Wool market for June, 
do observations on 
Woman’s rignts, 
do influence 
Wine, domestic 
What shall I write? 
Washing made easy 
Warming houses 
Whitefish of the Lakes, 
Word fitly spoken a 
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HELP FOR FARMERS. 


THE Subscriber is exclusive agent in the 
State of Michigan for the sale of M’Cormick’s Reaping and Mowing 
Machines. The high commendation this Reaper has received in 
this country and in Europe, is a sufficient guarantee of its super- 
iority over all others. Farmers wishing to purchase will do well to 
send in orders soon, asthe number manufactured will in all proba- 
bility fall far short of the demand. 

Price ofthe Reaper invariably $120, and the Mower attached $20 
additional. ‘Terms of pay liberal, and the Machines warranted.— 
All orders must be addressed to the subscriber at Tecumseh, Lena- 
wee Co. Isaac Adamsis the only Traveling Agent in the State. 

May Ist 1452.1t. P. R. ADAMS. 


1852.] ONE PRICE ONLY. [1852 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
CLOTHING at wholesale and retail, at the well 


known establishment of the subscribers, corner of Jefferson and 
Woodward avenues, may be found a very large assortment of Clo- 
thing, comprising every quality and description of garments, which 
for style, durability and economy cannot be excelled. FarmMERs and 
Mecuanics may here procure substantial and economical garments 
and as no deviation in price is practiced, they can rely on purchasin 
goods, in all cases, at the lowest possible rates. Under this syste 
the inexperienced can buy as low as the most expert and practic 
buyer. Also on hand, 
BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 

in great variety, India Rubber and Oiled Clothing, Trunks and Car- 
pet Bags, under garments, Cravats, Stocks, &c. 

Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings always on hand, and made up to 
order in the best manner. HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 

March 9, 1851. aprly 


DETROIT SEED STORE 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 


IMPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machines, Starbuck's Troy Plow, Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son's Eagle Plow, and Wisconsin Plow, Grant's Fanning Mills. Rich’s 
Straw Cutters, Corn-planter and sub-drill, Washing Machines, Corn 
shellers, Cultivatoys, Thermometer churns, &c. 
ALSO 

Agents for the sale of Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable Rail- 
road Horse Power and Over-shot Threshers and Separators. 
F. F. PARKER & BROTHER. 

81 Woodward avenue 








myl 


THE WORKING FARMER, 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 


EVOTED to Agriculture, Horticulture, Floraculture, Kitchen 
Gardening, Management of Hot Houses, Green Houses, ete.— 
Embracing Agricultural Chemistry, preparation of Manures. &c 
Edited by Professor James J. Mapes, and published by F. Mc 
Cready, 351 Broadway, New-York. 
TERMS per year, (in advance,) 
“ “ 





Single copies, 
Si “ 


4g 286 Twenty-five = 
Back volumes, in covers, at subscription prices. 
The Fourth volume will commence March 1, 1852. 





Indemnity to Millions of Western Farmers ! 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BATAVIA, GENESEE COUNTY, N. Y,, 
Incorporated by the Legislature of N. Y., April 23d, 1844. 


HIS Company will not insure any, except what is strictly 
farming property. 
Insures only in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan, E. M.STICKNEY, 
Fine Lake, Michigan. travelling Agent 


ARMSTRONG’S 
HAT AND CAP EMPORIUM, 


No. 59, WOODWARD AVENUE, 


(Between the Presbyterian Church and Jefferson avenue, sign of the 
Big Hat, Detroit. 


DEALER IN Hats, Caps, Furs, Robes, (m- 
brellas, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravats, Suspenders, Buckskin Gloves, 
&c., very cheap for cash. 

Would roy ape — the patronage of Farmers and others 
coming into the city, pledging himself to sell as chea: h 
a west of New York. en 

is stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture 
ranted the best. ’ ee 
§- Orders for any style of Hat or Cap promptly attended to. 
Regalias and Jewels of the different orders cmaanliy on hand. 


SMITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine. 
Also Mott’s Agricultural Farnace, for sale by 
Detroit, Jan. 1, 1850. D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
A LARGE and increasing variety constantly on 


hand, at Manufacturers’ prices, adding transportation, among which 
are the following : 

Starbuck’s Premium Plows, 8 sizes, $4 to 

Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., do. 3 to 

Emery & Co. 3 to 

Emery & Co's. Improved Railroad Horse Powers and 
Threshing Machines and Separators, one horse $145 00, two horse 
$170 00. 

Wheeler's do. $140 to $165. 

Smith's New Improved Ventilating Smut Machine and Buckwheat 
Scourer, $10 to $200. 

Straw Cutters from $6 to 17. Corn Shellers from $8 to $20. Em- 
ery’s Corn Planter, and Seed Drill, $15. _ Vegetable Cutters, $13.— 
Folding Harrows, 8 to $20. Corn and Wheat Cultivators, 5 to $9. 
Fanning Mills; Cast iron Dirt Scrapers, 4 to $7. Grindstones with 
rollers, 2 to $10. Churns, 1 50 to $6. Agricultural Furnaces 10 to 
$30. Cheese Presses; Hydraulic Rams, 10 to $20. Wheel-barrows, 
4 to $6. Well and Cistern Pumps, 3 to $30. Wheat Drills, Bush- 
hooks and Scythes, $1 50. Bog Hoes $2; pruning knives, $2; pru- 
ning saw pnd chisels, $2; Post Spoons $1. Screw wrench 1 50 to 
$5. Trucks, &c., 3 to $10. 

Also, Hay, Straw and Dung Forks, Potato Hooks, Hoes, Shovels, 
Spades, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Rakes, Hay knives Chains, Plow- 
points, &c. allfor sale cheap for cash. D. O. & W.S. PENFIELD, 

jan 87 Woodward avenue. 





CHARLES PIQUETTE, 


MANUFACCORER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 


GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTS 


Also, damaged Watches ana Jewelry, repaired 
by a superior workman, and the work warranted. 
Detroit, August 1, 1850. 


FARMER’S STORE. 
[Goop PLACE FOR FARMERS TO TRADE AT.] 
CHARLES L. BRISTOL, 


DEALER IN 


GROCERIES AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


62 Woodward avenue, near the churches, 
DETROIT. 
{= Country Produce bought and sold, and choice brands of 
Flour and Family Groceries constantly on hand. 


EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
DEALERS IN CLOTHING, 
WHOLESALE anp ror tue MILLION! 


KEEP constantly on hand as large a stock of 
Ready Made Clothingas may be found West of New York. Being 
of Philadelphia manufacture, and well suited for this market, they 
are prepared to sell at low prices, at wholesale, or in quantities te 
suit purchasers. ‘They beg leave to call attention to their 


New Cloth Ware Room (Second Story, ) 


French, Belgian, English and American Cloths, Cassimeres and 
trimmings, Serges, Satins and Vestings, making the best assorted 
stock of these goods to be found West of Buffalo; for sale wholesale 
or made to order, at their 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 

where every satisfaction as to fit, style, &c., is warranted, and at rea- 
sonable prices. EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 

61 Woodward avenue, nearly opposite the Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit. jan 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE FARMER. 


A FEW COPIES of the 6th, 7th, and 8th vol- 

umes of the Michigan Farmer, pamphlet bound and in boards. for 

sale at the book store of C. MORSE & SON. 
Detroit, Feb. Ist, 1851. martf 


ne OR EEE AG 
TERM3.—Tue Micuican Farmer is publish- 


ed monthly, at Detroit, Michigan, fer one dollar a year, in advance ; 
after three months, $1 25; after six months, $1 50; after nine 
months, $1 75. No subscription taken for less than one year, nor 
discontinued till all arr esare paid. To clubs, five copies tor 
four dollars, twelve copies for nine dollars, and any greater number 
at the same rate. by 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, first insertion 
one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars per annum. 

{= Office next door to Markhams Book Store, opposite Majot 
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Kearsley—entrance same as that of the Daily Advertiser. 





